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In confleqaence «f the necessary great delay attending tbe 
publication of " Indian Noticbs** in Europe, from the 
number of Engravings, the Author, at the pressing instiga- 
tion of nnmeroHS friends, has bean induced to print a suHill 
Colonial EcKtion, vi4theut Plates, in the interim attending 
the production oif the complete Work, at home. Iliis 
Edition, being limited to the number required to sqiply 
His Majesty's Ministers, and a few private friends, will not 
be made public, lest it interfere with the oonditiotts ef the 
Europesn Edition. Those pupohaiers of this Edition "witt 
may wish to obtain the Plates, ify subscribing an additioaBl 
Joe, will be entitled to a separate volume of Eagravi^gs, 
"without further expense, equal in every respect to those 
published in Europe. When the Soffp^ementary ffwfrsnr 
are completed,— which will consist exchisively of Snljeeta 
of Natural History^— th^ will be advertiied in the Cel^mial 
JPHpers. 

An Appenda will be added, in conformity to the rec^ 
tion of the Work, to ti^e European Edition, in which. If 
necessary, names and documents wiH be referred to;<— but^ 
as it is iar from the Author's wish to affis imputations on 
individuals, he hopes that opposition at persecution nuiy 
not oblige Um, in selMeteee, to adopt such n measure* 
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INDilAN NOTICES. 



CHAPTER L 

t»P INDIANS OENERALLT. 

To a $tranget, on his first arrival amongst us, nc^ 
object is so suipriongy so inter^ting, and occn- 
jpies so comfietely fill the bett&r feelings of his 
tteart, as the appearance af the free aborigines— 
the naked, ignorant, iinprovident, Jind neglectca} 
Indians. 

'He most, indeed, be dead to all the great and 
igenerous feelings of humanity, who can look im* 
jnoved upon such a specimen of untntorednature^ 
ey^ited in close contact with all die boasted 
refinement and benevolence of a British commu- 
m^^ and there cannot be a more severe com-*^ 
ment passed upon that unfeelii^ neglect, which 
still allows the Indian to remain poor, idle, and 
ignorant, than the universal commiseration which 
is spontaneously expressed by individuals of aB 
nations, on the first encoimter with this disciurdeA 
'^mnant i>f rf fiy^iwWe beiiuss* 



It is impossible to sift to the bottom the cause 
of this dereliction of duty on our part, without a 
strongly implied censure either upon our own 
good sense, or our humane principles;; but it is, 
nevertheless, true, that the only .cHise c^ jbe pre* 
sent miserable condition of the Indians, is to be 
found in that devotion to the acquisition of wealthy 
which stifles all the better feelings of the heart; 
^ud in that perversion of reasoning, that will al- 
ways coin excuses for the omission of all duties 
that do not binng money into the purse. 

Feeling, therefore, more for the honour of our 
cornnmnity than does that comanmlty itself^ die' 
following pages &ve written to prove, that our In- 
dians are human 'beings, and, consequently, 
within the pale of civilization and dhristisn bene- 
volence, — and that, admitting this, it Js«ueof our 
first and imperative duties, both to ourselves and 
Aem, to protect and cherish them. 
' it is known to all readers, that prejudice, -sdf^ 
iiiterei^t, and weakness of intellect, have hitherto 
spread a veil over the consideration of this stfb- 
ject, which it requires no small pains and industry 
to remove. But the day must come at last, when 
l9iose who^have been "most deceived, will perceive 
their errors, and those who have served their 
private ends by deceiving, will be silent througk 
shame and disgrace. 

' The Author, who has seen, 'with no small con- 
tempt and astonishment, - the efforts of a party to' 



ktep the:M(orid still' in the darkness of ig^or ailbe^ 
must yet pay that just tribute to the better prin* 
ciples of die community at Iarge» to acknowledge^ 
that with them the feeling has been pure and 
beneTolent ; and that, with regard to the Indians 
9t this day^ the pubBc expresskm of his fellow- 
oriimsts is that ,o£ universal pity, charity, and 
commiseration. 

«TfaM| population of Indians, extending as &r 
south as the River Rippanooney, may be esti- 
mated at from 15 to 20,000. Of thes^ the num« 
ber that receive triennial presents from, and that 
conceive tliemselves. under the protection of, our 
Colonial Grovernment, may be about 4 or 5,000« 
The remainder are migratory, unattached to any 
particular Grovernment, and removing from the 
Oronoque to the Brazils, Cayenne, or ISurinamj^ 
as necessity or inclination impels them. The 
whole force capable of bearing, arms, may amount 
to 5,000 ; and the whole force at the disposal of 
the Colony, 1,000 able to serve, if willing. 

The different nations inhabiting within the 
boundary. 



1, Carabice, 5. Macusi, 

S. Accaway, 6. pBramuniy 

S. Arawaak, % Attaraya, 

4, Warrow, 8. Attaraacka. 

The Arawaaks demand, oui: first consideration, 
ask living within tb^ immediate vicinity of the 
plantations, being t^e most ciyihzed, and whose 



^et^ices have been Ae most frequeiitfy'Teqiinredl- 
As we are also most &miliar with diem, theiff^ 
character will serve as a model of general appros:^^ 
knation for all the other tribes. 

This nation can fiimish about 400 men, all 
perfectly acquainted with the use df fire-annSy 
mA particularly serviceable ia dii iiitJt^&isi 
country and swamps adjoining the plantations. 

Their coiisist of die following fainiliA^ or 
castes:— 

1* MarataleajUf 14. Nebebeetad4|« 

^. QueyuruBto, 15. Seewedey, 

3. Wooneseedo, 16* J(mliiliiia» 

4. Demaridy, 17. Hadua^^nhi^ 
6. Corobahady, 18. Boerybetady, 
€).. Wuraliikaddjy 19. Caruafuddyy 
7^ Bbesuana^, 30-, fiaftnnicacUy^ 
8* Dacamocaddy, 21. £uhoquaddy, 
9. Ahiinukunyu, i2. WakuyaSdy, 

16. Baboana^ SS. BhbehseiiOy 

11. Kanahea^ } S4. Wareerobaquady^ 

Mackoveyu, > 23* Aramkritu, 

ts. Dabarabetady^ 26. Kariwheejte^^ 

13. Carabunury, S7. Eubotaddy. 

The cast of blood is derived firom the' mo« 
ther, and the family genealogy preserved with 
die greatest care», as a preservative from incesta^* 
ous intercourse — one family not being allowed to 
intermarry within itself. The children of a Ma-» 
ratakayu father cannot, therefore, be Maratakayu; 
but if the mother be Queyurunto, the children 
are also Queyurunto, and can marry into the 
father's fiunily, but not the mitther's. 
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Marriage la contracted by the par^ts fre*. 
quently for their children, when infants. In this 
case, the young man is bound to assist the family 
c}f his wife, till she arrives at puberty; he then 
takes her where he pleases, and establishes his own 
bousehold. But young men and women who are 
free, at a more advanced age, consult their indi- 
nadons without any ceremony, beyond the mere, 
permission of the parent^ wliich is never withheld, 
but on account of family feuds. 

Polj^amy is allowed and practisied by all those 
who have the means of maintenance for a plura- 
lity of wives. This is generally the case with th^ 
chiefs or captains^ who have sometimes three or 
' four wives* All the inconveniences common in 
Europe^ where there are more, mistresses than 
one in the house^ are also felt here ; and envy, 
jealousy, and henpecking, are perfectly under- 
stood by their effects in the Arawaak seraglio* 
The interference of. the husband, with a stout 
bush rope, is frequently necess«i*y to restore traixi^ 
{[uillity, and he is often driven out of the house 
by the din of domestic warfare* 

The captain commands the services of the fa- 
milies of his different wives on emergencies ; and, 
in return, he is required to becoi^e the principal 
in all feuds, and to exercise towards them all the 
rights of hospitality, in their most extended sense. 
On any scarcity of provisions, or prevalence of 
, sickness, all the branches of the family flock to 
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the dwelling of the chie^ an^ live at his expense^ 
without the least doubt of a welcome. It, there-' 
fore, frequently happens, that the chief is fairly 
eaten out of house and home, and his cassava 
field completely exhausted. In this predicament, 
he unties his hammock, puts his family into hisr 
canoe, and starts off to pay his round of visits a- 
lOongst his friends, at whose expense he lives, till 
iHs next crop of provisions coming in, enables^ 
him to return to liis hoipe. 

The visiting is a complete system, and is al- 
■#ays made to occupy three months of the 
twelve. 

The Arawaak, therefore, in preparing his cas- 
sava fields, calcu&tes upon provisions for his fa- 
mily and guests for nine months ; and he is never 
disappointed in the hospitality of his friends for 
the supply of the other three, although this might- 
be a dangerous experiment in Europe. 

The Arawaaks are seldom more than five feet 
four iuches in height, and are stout and plumpr 
in proportion, but not muscular. Their necks 
are short, and their ancles, hands and feet, par- 
ticularly those of the- women, remarkably small. 
The eye slopes upward tOlvards the tempfles, and 
the forehead i§ unlforriily lower than that of Eu- 
ropeans. This trait of physiognoftiy may be sup- 
posed indicative of inferiority of intellect; but it 
is incomparably superior to the cranium of the 
Npgro, whose powers of mind are as much info* 



f4or to those of the Indian, as are those of the 
latter to the powers of the European. 

Some of the castes are almost as fair as the 
Spaniards or Italians— whUst those who live near 
the sea are of a very dhrk brown, sometimes as- 
dark as what is called a yellow-skinned Negro ; 
but the straight, ^rong, black hair, small fea« 
tares, and wfell-proportioned limbs, are peculi- * 
arities that can never make .the Indian be mis'^' 
taken for the African, even if alike in colour. 

On the birt}i of children, the husband, in his 
hammock, receives the congratulations of his* 
friends in due form ; and the women of the viU 
lage are particularly attentive to the wants of the 
mother. They are exceedingly affectionate to 
their children — so much so, that an Indian will 
bear any insult or inconvenience from his child' 
tamely, rather than administer personal correct 
tion; and the consequence is, that the children' 
do not show one-half of the respect to the parents, 
that the extraordinary affection of the latter en- 
titles them to. Through the whole of their life 
Ais inequality of feeling exists: there is great, 
paternal, but very little filial aifection. 

A child is named by a pe-i-man, or magician, 
at any age. An offering of considerable value is 
necessary on this occasion, as, according to the 
fee given to propitiate the pe-i-man, so is the vir- 
tue of his incantations proportioned. An un-' 
named Indian is thought to be the certain victim 
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of the first sickness or misfortune that he loay 
encounter; — ^accordingly, only the very poorest 
of them are without n^mes. They frequent* 
ly take the names of Europeans in addition to 
their Indian appellations, more especially when . 
they have been in the^ habit of receiving obliga- 
tions from, them ; and they frequently ask an Eu- 
ropean to name a child, by which he enjoys the w 
privilege pf making an occasional present. 

The secret of at^^cbment between the old. 
Dutch proprietors wd the Indians, consisted in 
the colonists taking Indi^ women for their house-. 
Keepers; and of course acquiring some know-« 
ledge of their language, and becoming what may 
bet termed ^^ broomstick relations." 

The Indian is proud of these connections, and 
though he jnakes it a point to tease, harass, and' 
defraud the European usurper,' who has. no con- 
nection with him— i^yet, the moment a family 
cofnpact is entered into, and the Indian is ad<« 
dressed in his own language, nothing can exceed 
his &ith, attachmenl^ and honouirttble conduct ta 
his white relation. His heart opena at once, and 
* instead of deceit, suspicion, and distrust, he be- 
comes open and confiding. 

This was common during the time of the DutcK 
Government ; but, as the taste of the English 
^ems to be directed in a darker channel, the 
lies df confidence have become entirely extinct, 
an4 aU thitf the I|»diazi now cares for, i3 to levy. 
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cohtributiMs on alt who are ample eiioi:^li to 
pay thein» 

In giving this sketch of character, it has been 
necessary to select exainples of the least de* 
Vanched and most retired fiahiUes. Those wh« 
Kve in immed&tfe con^ct #ith ns, are so degraded 
by the practice of all otir -tices, without any en- 
eotifageinent to cfopy our virtues, that a humane 
foind is disgusted iat the pictoire. To sui^h, how 
bitter must be ^e reflection, though undoubt* 
kdiy thi^, diat this horrible state of abandonment 
is entirely caused by owt criminal and hard- 
hearted neglect of the first duties of humanity; 
The Dutch were angds to us here. 

The Indian, having no inducement to carry on 
tra^ or commerce, cultivates^ during three or 
four months, as much provision as is necessaiy 
fi)r the consumption of his family during the 
year. The rest of the time is spent in hdntingj 
fishing, visiting, drinking, and dancing. VLii 
ISe is therefore a life of pleasure ; and it is with 
great unwillingness that he undertakes a supers 
fluous degree of labour, by which he relinquishes 
a present enjoyment, for the prospect of future 
provision, about which he has no care. He takfis. 
no thought for to-morrow ; but this is the fiiult 
of the climate, and not of the man — as he re- 
quires no clothes, and cannot starve, so benefi-* 
ipent is nature to all his wants. 

The lex talionis is observed rigidly, and tends 



greatly to prevent the increase of papdbitian; 
but, in this respect, the influence of Europeans ia 
productive of the happiest e£Pect : for though an 
Indian will hear of no compr(»nise from another 
Indian in a feud of blood, he will yet faithfuUji 
abide by the determination and award of a fa** 
yoi^rite European, and will consent to a commu« 
tation, even for the life of the. dearest relativie^ 
when proposed by his " backra matty." With-^ 
out this interference, the accidental death of OQe 
individual frequently entails destruction on the 
families of both the slaver and tlie slain* . Most 
of the blood feuds orig^ate in jefdousy, and the 
revenge of connubial injuries, of which they are 
highly resentful. 

The duties of hospitality are paramount with 
fUl barbarous nadons. When a stranger, andl 
particularly an European,, enters the house of an 
Indian, every thing is at his command. The 
women prepare the pepper-pot, and bake a hot 
cake of cassava bread ; a bowl of caseri is pro* 
duced, (a fermented preparation from the sweet 
patatoe,) and thQ head of the femily strives to * 
forestal all bis wants. The young men immedi-? 
ately l^ve their hammocks to hunt and fish; 
every article of arms or furniture, except the toys 
of the children, is at his disposal, and he is abso- 
lutely oppressed with the kindness of his wd*? 
come. 
JThis, ist exceedingly iftcpnywient in the seqpel, 
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bei6&tlse aU offices of kindness are supposed tc/ 
be ireciprocal. When the Indian pays the white 
man a visit, the difference in value of his furni-' 
tare and equipments, causes a return in kind to 
be too expensive. The Indian therefore says, 
** When yOu visit me, I give you every thing 1 
have in the v^rorld — but when I visit you, you re- 
ftisem^ the commonest articles of your daily ex* 
penditure/' 

* The Indians, therefore, though they bow to 
<)ur acknowledged mental superiority, despise us 
for our stinginess and inhospitality^; and though 
fliey give us all due .credit for the virtues of the 
head, they say, we have " no heart for any thing 
but money/* 

They 'have ntJt a -community of goods, — indi- 
i^dual property behig distinctly marked amongst 
them ; but this property is so simple, and so ea- 
ilily acquired, that they are perpetually borrowing 
dnd lending, without the least care libout pay- 
ment; and, in the purchase of corials and canoes, 
fhieir most expensive articles, the buyer is fre- 
quently credited, to what we shovSd call a ridi- 
culous extent, especially as (h^re seldom exists 
the means of enforcing payments. 

It is reckoned highly indecent in the men to 
Caress or notice the women in public; and our 
practice in this respect,, appears to them highly 
coiitemptibie. But the Arawaak, when secluded 
from public observation, exhibits b$ sincere and 



^pmesenne^ an aflpsctiojQ fpr |iis domesdc oooacc^ 
4ions^ as the v^oxe dviljiz^ed of any natioD ; ai^d 
though apt to fly iut^ the extremes of passion, 
when influenced by jealousy and intemperimc^ 
he is op the whole a good husband and r^tiye* 
and a most kind and indulgent parent. 

The Indians are considered by mat^ deficient 
In personal courage. It is true, that being of 
less stature^ and ipossessing less bodily >«trei^tbf, 
they are unable to cope equally with Eoropeansp' 
or even Negroes. Hpweverj in wars amongst^ 
themselves^ wjhere they, are more equally matched]^ 
they displi^ a Aerce determination that despises 
all danger ; and their combats ure.always & Tou* 
trance. An Indian, who is deputed to revenge a^ 
^nurder, wiU fcdlow his ;^emy &r :years together, 
publicly avowing Ifis purpose, which he w^l bo( 
jfrelinqubh but \|^ life. 

Their principal yalyable qualities ire ^ility, 
dexterity, and tlhe intuitPKe tact of tracking, or 
disGovqring footstqas in the bush* Where an £u« 
Topean^an discover po indication whatever, an 
IndiajCi will point out the fi>otsteps of any number 
of K^oes, iMCid will state the precise day in 
which they have passed^ and, if au the sme day» 
be will state thp hour. In all pursuits of desot- 
ers, and .recoimoissances of Negro camps, this 
^qualification makeis them indi^nsably necessary, 
as an expedition widiout Indian jpiides has little 
^chance of ^wcess. 
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' .t||ie Indians mattQ&cture liows, arrowi^ bam.* 
mocks, baskets, canoes and corials, and apparatus 
Ipr fishing, wi& considerable ingenuity ; but, at 
a certain pitcb, their art is stationary^ and there 
does not appear to have been any improvement 
or new idea struck out in any of these branches^ 
firom time immemoriaL This is the case with aU 
barbarous nations, till they be^ to work the me- 
tals ; which last st^, by opening a new train of 
ideas, enlarges the field for improvement, adin» 
JlnUum^^wheTesSf m works of wood, bone, oi^ 
stone, all possible excellence is Tery soon acquir- 
^ and improvement quickly xeases* 
I Their animal perc^tions are astomsSiingTy 

i acute; and their speed in their native ^oods, and 
over the most difficult ^ound, far outstrips tha£ 
of Europeans-— iew of whom can keepj>ace witk 
I them, even for a short distance. 

No European march could ever come intocom- 
3>etition with the astonishingly rapid movement* 
4>f the Indian regiments in the army of Bolivat. 
An expedition, composed exclusively of Indians^ 
^ill go over three times the ^ound in the same 
ttiine, that can he traversed by European troops:; 
andihis superiority of locomotion, ^renders them 
more than a match for double their niunb^s,^ in 
their native wildsL They can, iHereover, live 
comfortably where European troops .must starve^ 
^and they require no commissariat. With 1 lbs* 
^of <^|^ya bread^ an Indian can keep the fidid for 
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diree weeks or a mouth. His gun will be alwftys 
An order^ and his ammunition dry and serviceable. 
It is imt)Ossible to surprise him ; and, with ft 
commander "who can keep pace with him, and in 
whom he has confidence, I9ie Indian ranger cttn- 
not be equalled by the best troops in the known 
world, for service in a tropical region^ aUd under 
the burning sun of the line. 

Unfortunately, in our colonial expeditibiifir^ 
which are assembled without previous preparar 
lion, it uniformly happens that the Indians are of 
.the 'least efficient description; and their com- 
manders being strangers, have no influence or 
authority, over them. They accordingly drink, 
quarrel, and desert, and the result of the expedi- 
tion seldom compensates 'Tor ^its ^expense. This 
linebnvenrence could be easily obviated, by the 
formation of a single company of fifty men, pro- 
perly officered and drained, and constantly em- 
ployed on bush service. This would cost about 
one thousand pounds sterling ; %ut, as the mea- 
sure would be obviously economical and useful, 
fliere is little chance of its being carried into 
^effect. 

'To sum up the <^aracter of the Indian gene- 
ra%,tand to demonstrate .the practicability of his 
being rendered useful, it is ^merely necessary to 
observe, ihat from the equali^ oFintellect amongst , 
so many petty republics, sarwre the Indian settle- 
vientsy no authority can be universally aeknow- 
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ledged, but diat of an accomplished Earopeai^ 
vhose claims ta superiorilyr are manifest, and 
whose example enforces his doctrine. If we, 
therefore, pursue the same line erf* policy as that 
Qt the Spanish missions in. the Oronoque^ we 
pannot ML of obtaining the same result. But tjiis 
can never take place under the administration of 
a lazjr protector, or a drunken post-holder — the 
one devoid of zeal from the thanklessness of his 
QJ&Q^ ffiod the other from the meanness of his re- 
munerationc 
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CHAPTER 11. 

. Tfe§ ^ccaw^ occupy Ae coiitntty between ifiie * 
jT^pids ^d the high mountains of the intent^. In 
fhi^ pemerara .Ri^er, Iheir nmnber b dboui 700, 
•nd is the Massaroon;» about 1 500. 

Iliey are not superior to the Arawaaks in 8ta« 
liir^ but their skins are of a deeper r^, and they 
mre moie resolute and detetmined in their enter« 
prises.^ They are reeognised^ at first sight, by a 
large Innip of arnotto, stuck upon Hie hair over 
4ie forehead — with which they paint themselves^ 
bedi to strike terror, and as a^efisnce &osn the 
lute of insects, by its properties*. 

The Accaways are quarrelsome and warliket» 
and cqpabfe of enduring considerable fatigue and 
hardship ; but they are stich determined republi- 
cans in prineiidey that it la difficult to preserve 
subordination amongst them; and their chie& 
have less cmisideration out of the limits of their 
family conneetions, than the chiefs of other tribes. 

As soldiers, a well-trained body of Accaways 
would be capable of performing the most desper* 
ate enterprises; but their commander must be 
endowed with some most peculiar and acknow- 
ledged daim to superiority, or they will not yield 
the least obedience to his authority. 



. ^e Accaways are dreaded by aU the other 
tribes ; and, wherever they settle, they soon make 
a dear neighbourboocL They are the pedlars 
and joews"- carriers of the whole eastern coast; 
and their numbers iu the interior being snperiov 
to tfiose of all the other tribes tc^ether, they could 
easily subdue them, were there any thing like 
union or subordination amongst them; but, from 
the want of these, they are constantly at war ar- 
mongst themselves, and the extent to which they 
carry on the ;5lave trade keeps dieir numb^s 
from increasing, so that the other tribes, under 
the patronage of the Colonial Government, still 
preserve their liberty. 

From their constant locomotion, no accuniCe 
census can be taken of their number. It differs 
every year, and every month in the year, so nu- 
merous are their expeditions and emigrations to 
and from the Oronoque, the Brazils, and Cay- 
enne ; but, wherever they travel, they trade and 
fight— *and the travelling kit of &n Accaway In- 
dian is as well calculated to drive al)argain as to 
sack a village. 

They, are fully as improvident and irregular in 
their habits as die other tribes ; but they calcu- 
late their interest to a nicety, and the greatest 
number jof Accaways will always be found where 
they are best paid, and most encouraged. 

B^g as hospitable as they are quarrelsome^ 
an Accaway village is always on the dert, to re» 



eeive properly either a friend or an- enemy ^ and, 
as the sudden and freg^uent visits of the numbersr 
that are constantly travelling, demands an ex- 
traordinary supply of provisions, their cultiva-^ 
lion is double that of the other tribes. 

If any period of general truce is allowed a- 
mongst them, it is during the dry season, in which 
they prepare and plant their numerous and ex- 
tensive fields of cassava. But no sooner have 
they provided a supply for all goers and comers 
during the ensuing year, than they set to work ma- 
ioufacturing warlike implements of all kinds ; and 
i^ by the sale of a few articles, they can muster a car- 
go of European goods, and a few fire-arms, they 
set off to the Spanish or Portuguese frontier, to 
barter them for dogs, hammocks, &c* 

In these expeditions several fiunilies join, as in 
the caravans of Asia— their only care being to sup- 
ply themselves with agood stock ofbread; they then 
march for three days, and halt for two, during 
which they hunt and barbacot their game, and 
are in no distress for provisions, for even two or 
three months, which is frequently the duration of 
their journies. 

In these marches, when they approach a vil- 
lage, it signifies not of what nation, they pre^ 
pare to attack it. If it is on the alert, and strong 
enough to resist, tibey conclude a treaty of com- 
merce, eat together, and trade, without reserve or 
suspicion ; but if the pla^e be weak, apd the inhar- 
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bitants off iheir guard, those who resi* are in- 
itantly massacred, and the remainder become 
slaves to the victors. 

Their audacity in these predatory excursions 
is astonishing. If a party can muster eight or 
ten stand of fire-arms, it will fight its way through 
all the mountain tribes, though at open war with 
them ; and, by the rapidity of their marches, and 
nightly enterprises, which they call Kanaima, 
tfaey conceal the weakness of their numbers, and 
carry terror before them. 

On their return from a successful expedition, 
they prepare for a general and tremendous drink- 
ing-match. 

For several days prior to the piworry feast, all 
the women in the vicinity are assembled. They 
sit round a fire, on which the cakes of cassava, 
made about three-fourths of an inch thick, <are 
baked till they are brown throughout. Each wo- 
man, then moistening her mouth with a little 
water, chews a piece of bread till it is perfectly 
saturated with saliva ; she then strains it in her 
mouth, and spits out the moisture into a vessel 
in the centre. When a sufficient quantity of this 
extract is accumulated, water is added, and it is 
thrown into a hollow tree, or corial, cleaned out 
for the purpose, which contains 2 or 300 gallons. 
There it is left to ferment ; and as soon as it begins 
to get sour, the guests assemble, and for two or 
three days continue to drink^ till the whole supply 
is exhausted. 



On thie second day's defcauch, inebitety is gc- 
neraly &nd aU the.con'sequeiices then ensue, as 
regularly as at an Irish fair. Quarrels, brokeA. 
heads, pitched battles, incofitinence, and frequent- 
ly murder, 

' These orgies are common to all the Indian na- 
tions, and seem to be their great besetting sin, 
since numerous feuds and fatal conseque^xces fre- 
quently ensue, from affronts given or received in 
these parties ; and it is not improbable that the. 
character the Accaways have for frequent quar- 
relling, may originate in the superior excess to 
which they indulge themselves in these feasts be- 
yond the other nations, who are more moderate, 
in their debauches. 

The piworry is very diuretic, and, notwith- 
standing the insensible state of inebriety, brought 
on by the enormous quantities of it they imbibe 
at one sitting, few inconveniences result frpjoi it 
as to health. Now and then a slight feyer pc^jujrs^ 
from exposure to the night air, with th$ damp 
eart^. for a bed ;. bnt its ill effects bear no comr 
parisoa with those resulting from the use of rum. 

The Indian women, by frequi^tly chewing the 
piworry, contract ^ spprbutic redness in their 
gums. They are. frequently annojted "vitil the 
tooth-ache, and soon loose their teeth. 

Throughput all the tribes, of Guiana, however 
differing in habits or Is^nguage, the devotion to 
piworry is unjitf ¥sq1> ^d. '^ mode of manufac- 



tase tibe same., ft fills the eqi dfwd im m im Ae 
arrival of the stranger^ and is the p)e(%e of goo4 
-wishes on his departure — ^and, though an Euro* 
pean stomach may Tthd agaiu^tfae aoode of itf 
preparation, ^ rejection of it wiS, undottbtedlji 
be resented as an inaolt tar &e house and person 
«f the host. 

During the dry seascn, the chieft^ car heads of 
&milies, exercise more authority iSian at other 
^riods. The security of a su|^^ of ground pro* 
virions for l3ie ensuing year, is a point in which 
all are concerned,, and to this all axe bound ta 
ee^ribute to th^ utmost The chief, therefero^ 
calls his yo^g men around hinit <^d» selecting a 
fertile spot, he proceeds widi axes and cutlasses 
a^ fell the trees with which it is covered, which 
^re left to dry ac they fall, and in six or eight 
weeks they are collected into heaps and burnt 
The ashes, forming a s^ong manure, are mixed 
up with the soil, and cassava being planted, in 
nine mofiths the roots are ripe for use. A sup** 
cession of fields are necessary to ke^ up the sup- 
ply duf ing dbe year; as^ two crops are aU that 
can be expected.&om the same fields One In« 
dian will clear, and with his wife, plant two or 
lliree acres in as many weeks ; and seven or eight 
acres will supply them with a year's food r so that 
ten or twelve weeks in the year, is ahsolutely all 
that is required for actual labour, and the rest of 
the time remains for pleasure, hunting, and fishing. 
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Those who are la^ or absentlipon thes^t)c<ai^ 
sionsy receive most severe chastisement, pr ar^ 
driven out of the village ; and as their natural imi- 
patience of restraint frequently pcoviokes the culr 
pl*it to tm insolent retorl^ when reprimanded, the 
punishment,, which is unifbnnljr inflicted with the 
moussy or club, is not unfrequentljt' fatal. At 
other times, this stretch of authority on the part 
of the chief, would unite. alL hands against him ; 
but Iiere they support him from the urgency of 
die ocoasion, and his harshness is not resented. - 

The Acoaways are most deterpiined humourists; 
and in. their choice .of nick«'namee,j>y.whicl\ tbey 
all familiarly ad^ess each <ither, they are oarefid 
to select some animal, or peeuiiar. partof oi^e^ 
from which they form the most ridiculous com- 
parison, with some outr^ quality of the individual. 
They do not see an European twice, without aS" 
fixing to him some ridiculous epithet, most mor- 
tifying to his personal vanity. Rank and tide 
have ho influence with them in waiving this cus- 
tom ; but even a governor or protector has no 
benefit from hi& station, but by being made ap- 
pear more Conspicuously ridieuloiK* . 

This is very annoying to .individuals int author^ 
rity over them; but it is meant as a trial of tem« 
per ; and, if it is passed over, or merely laughedt 
at^ they yield in, return a most prompt obedience^ 
and an alacrity in the execution of the duties re- 
quired of them, unknovirn to the other tribes* In 



. Act, the Accaways are more diffieiut to donlmahd 
Hy strangers, than the others ; Wtifth^ see thdt' 
you will not be put out (rf* humour, nor lose-jFOur 
$elf-possessioh, they will soon evince an afiection' 
and devotion, encreasing as they become better 
acquainted "wlth the -object of it, and j^elding to' 
no instances of European fidelity. But the first- 
impression is 'with tbem indelible ; and if it be 
iinfavourable, no conciliatory attempt, or after ef-^' 
forts, can efface it- An Accaway,'if oncSe atriend,* 
is always a friend; but^ if in enmity with you, he 
can never be reconciled. 

' "With indifferent persons, the Accaways are ve- 
ry Jews it a bargain; but they will sell to a favour-' 
itefor one-half w}ial they demiand of a stranger,^ 
and they seldom pay^ debts till they are' forced to 
do it 

They mami&eture fbe worAy poison, which 
ihey use in j^hooting feathered game^ by means of 
the wody 'fibre of the centre of the leaf 'i^ the' 
palm. This is blown through a Ions tube of ten 
feet, which is also a kind of small pdm, hollowed 
for the purpose, and lined with a hollow smooth 
reed; this is called a sody. The woraly, as ge- 
nerally prepared and described by Mr. Lock- 
hart, lias little effect upon the larger animals ; 
but the macusi -woraly tsi sufficiently strong to 
destroy large animals, and even man. 

After witnessing various methods of prepara- 
tion^ I am Snciihed to think th«t the vegetiible 



jfmapn k '^mrqred^-^die ccunmon woraly owii^ 
its poisonont.qvAli^ to :ibe in&siQa of th^ IhTjI^ 
aQts» ciaU^ Munacp!!^ und the stronger kiod 
£nm the fiiags qi tepamoiu ^r^tilesi, pKsticuIarljT 
die Cootajr GiM>cb^, which is tbe most Tjeopmoua 
of all imo wa snakes. 

The Maaeerj gives the In^aaWf-hy its bke^Ji 
fever cl'twelve hoiirs» with the most excruciatiog; 
paio; and a decoqtion of fi ^er dOO of these, may. 
well be supppsed i^pable of iegxmng small m^ 
jnals of life. 

The Accaways liare not that open and deter* 
floined d^mimat which characterises the Cath> 
Insce:; but they are, . nadoubtedlyi superior ia 
"OQurage |o aU the 0l}i^ nations; and their great 
numbers^ and constant communication with the 
interior, renders diem themosjb valuable -of all ihe 
Indians within ike C!olonial boundaries* Theic 
numbers can be encreased at wiU^ by holding out 
l^roper inducements;; but at this day they are di^ 
^satisfied and discontented, and of jcoaarse daijjy 
^ecreasi]^. 

.The Car^bisce occujgr 4^ npper part of the 
lUvexB £sseqiiebo and Cuyuny, being at the ex* 
tremest verge of the Colony, where they Tetreated 
on the, fast syttlftinent of the Dutch in the lowec 
Essequebo. . |^ 

The Caiibisce are the most brav% xredulous, 
sunplfi, obstiDatfe «ii$) qpe^ in their jres e n t meats» 
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of all the Indian nations. Their opinion' once 
formed) is never modified b;y cireumstanceS ; and 
that kind of prudence, denominated policy, is un- 
known to them. They are, in consequence, re^ 
pidly decreasing ; apd though, about twenty yearf 
ago, they could muster nearly a thousand fighting- 
men, at this moment it would be difficult to col- 
lect fifty in the whole country below the falls. 

Those that remam have retired so far into the 
interior, that their services are entirely lost to us ; 
but they still preserve a strong attachment to the 
Colony, and a very slight manifestation of kind- 
ness would soon induce tliem to return. 

The Caribisce diflPer materially from the Acca^ 
ways, in that they never go to war for the pur- 
poses of traffic, or procuring slaves. Their dis- 
pates are either on account of personal affronts, 
or infringement of territory, « and their wars are 
always wars of extermination. On the Portu- 
guese frontier, they do sometimes make prisoners 
and sell them ; but with us never — ^as the purchase 
is pr<diibited. It was a Caribisce captain, who, 
on the refusal of a late Governor to accept of a 
fine slave, immediately dashed out the brains of 
the slave, and declared, for the future, his nation 
should never give quarter. 

It is certainly right to prohibit the purchase of 
Indian slaves by individuals; but^ as tlie want of 
a market entails inevitable destruction on all pri- 
sonersy it is the undoubted duty of the Govern- 

c 
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xiien% if It cannot prevent the occurrence of tW 
v^rs themselves, at least to endeavour to render 
them less bloody. For this purpose, the Govern- 
ment should itself become the purchaser; and 
Indians so bought, should be attached to i^ome 
public establishment, till the amount of their la- 
bour equalled their ransome. Till some sucb' 
measure as this is adopted, the unqualified prohi-^- 
bition of the purchase of Indian prisoners, before 
God and man, makes us responsible for all the 
unnecessary blood that is, in consequence,, shed 
by the Indians within our territory. 

The Caribisce have some slight tradition of 
their having once occupied the Caribbean Islands. 
This is not unlikely, as the names of many rivers, 
points, islands, &c., both in Trinidad and the 
Leeward Islands, are decidedly Caribisce. It' 
may not be improbable, that the difference in 
character of the Caribisce, and the Accaways of 
^e present day, may originate in the former oc- 
cupation of the islands by the one, and of the 
continent by the other — their langtiage being 
nearly identical, and the Caribisce only distin- 
guished by that independent boldness that char- 
acterises all islanders, when compared with the 
kihabitants of neighbouring continents. 

The houses of the Caribisce are constructed of 
two rows of elastic rods, about twenty feet Jong, 
stuck firmly in the ground, and bent over aftop 
into the shape of a pointed arch ; the base is 
about twenty feet, and the whole is covered 'by 



fke leaves of ttie palm^ laid horizontally from 
bottom to top. V 

The houses of the Accaways tire built either 
square^ like those of the Arawaaks,* or conic^, 
like a bell tent: these are called weemuh, aiid 
are very. elose and warm, being also thatjched from 
the ground .to the .top, and no aperture for tlie 
smoke to esjcape by, but through the door-wa^, 
.These weemuh are aisp used by the Macusi, and 
several inland tribes. 

^: The, Caribisce are very indiscriminate in the 
use of |k|iimal food. . Nothing i^oiAes an^iss to 
them* Tig#r^ .cats, rats, irogs, toads^ lizards, 
and insects, ar^ .equally welcome with fish and 
gfEone. If they shew any predilection, it \s in 
i&yoar of fish. 

This they catch by stopping xre^s at high 
water, aiid infusing the hai-arry, or thegonami, in 
-the shallows, the intoxicating qualities of whicji 
j^use the fish to rise and float insenssibre on t'h^ 
^ttrfiiQe. , .. • . 

^Tix^y also shoot them with arrows, as they 
•aeek their, food 4n the banks of the river ; and 
this method is peculiar dyring the rainy seaso% 
jis thefi ail kinds of seeds and fruits fall in the 
•water from the trees on the margin, and J;he fish 
>crowd to the sides, to devour them. 

In the dry season the fish leave the sides, and 
Siffi only .caught with hook and line in the.deep^, 
:^£xcept at the falls, where they are shot as thojr 
^as6 and repasijt ' * 
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CHAPTER III. 

WAROWS, MACU8I, &C. &C. 
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The Warowsa inhabiting the Pomeroon coast 

' 'from Morocco Creek to the Oronoque^ are a nak 

tion of boat^builders. They are about 700* lA 

number, and derive considerable emolument frdla 

the sale of their canoes ^d corials. 

It is most extraordinary that a maritime nation 
like our's should, up to thi^ time, hare paid no 
^attention whatever to the peculiar and appri^ri* 
ate qualifications of the Warows. 

The mora furnishes excellent crooked timbers^ 
of any dimensions, and the sDvabally is, beyond 
all ' known woods, incomparable 'for planking 
ships' bottoms, being almost impervious to the 
worm, light, and easily worked. With such nu^ 
terials, and such workmen, as a little instruction 
would make the Warows, a dock-yard might be es^ 
tablished in Pomeroon, adequate to tHe rq>airs of 
all our cruisers in these seas, and at a compara* 
lively trifling expense. 

The Ijyge canoes and corials made by the Wai* 
rows have been known to carry 100 men, and % 
three- pounder. They are constructed on the 
best model for speed, elegance, and safety^ with- 
out line or compass, and without the least know- 
ledge of hydrostatics ;— they^ have nellW joint 



seam, ping or hail, and ate an extraordinairy 
specimen of untaught natural skilL These crafts 
aire almost exclusively monopolized by the Spani* 
ards, .who do .not scruple to take them by force 
wherever they find them, at their own price, 
though made within the British boundary. They 
fit them out as launches, and in this state they 
are admirably adapted for privateering, and even 
piracy. This practice ought, certainly, to be pre^ 
yented, as it is both our interest and duty to pro* 
•tect the property of the Warows within ou^ tecr 
jiitery,! and thcixraft itself is highly useful for co- 
idOnial purposes. 

• Ofiate years, the Warows have sufFered-dread- 
fully from meazlea and. small-pox, ^hich last has 
Jbeen .owing .entirely to the . neglect of their pron 
tectors, in not. spreading the vaccine varus^ at a 
time when the other tribes were saved by the iuo.- 
^culation, 

.This is another jg^empiification of the evils of 
>«pi!otectorship. . In Demerara and JEssequebo, on 
the late appearacnce of smail-pQX, the Indians 
"Kere iaoculiated by individuals having no con- 
Election with them — ^whilst not a single protector 
took the least trouble on the occasion, so that 4n 
Pomeiioon its ravages were dreadful. 

The Warows frequently hire themselves as 

sailors in the colony crafts ; and *n the Orono- 

gue, they compose the m^ority of the crew's of 

|dieielBCca& aad.kuiichas. They speedily acquire 
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41 practical knowl^ge of itaH^atioii; and, lining 
expert fishermen, they soon beoomd good sailoK% 
but they are ill ad^ted iPor the land servica. 

They are drunken, quasrdsome, and insuboT'* 
dinate — have little honour in their dealings, ani 
little taste for agriculture z their food being prin* 
cipally fish, of which they will devour, at a meal,. 
sufiicient for three moderate Europeans* Thef 
have no national or personal pride, and will aUy 
diemselves indiscriminately ^to whites, n^egroe^ 
or mulattos. 

They would become licii £:om thdr trade ia 
corials, but their gluttony and intemp^ance soon 
dissipate the gains of their industry. One month 
they will be seen gaily dressed, and ^elevated witk 
good living, and the next they will be starckig^ 
xtnd working harder than any slaves, in the Sorr 
mation of craft, for a iresh supply. This imptov**' 
dence, however inconvenient to themselves, is, 
nevertheless, capable of being turned to good ac- 
count, by an intelligent Oovernment, and become 
an unceasing spur to their industry. 

The climate being peculiarly sultry fin thehr 
'flftrictly-wooded coast, is also particularly infested 
with mosquitoes. To remedy these inconveni- 
ences, they smear themselves profiisely with the 
s«>il of the vcarapa, ^and this j*«enders their skins so 
4ark, tbctt, Jtuit for flieir hair, Hxey might be mis* 
taken frequently for yellow-skinned negroes. 
Their W9(Ut of &i^ is so pxnytfrhialy tfaatif tbty 
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•^ikdi^ e, losii, H Is better either tb give it as apr&n 

.«ent^ or refuse it altogether — since, if an Indiaja 

becomes your debtor^ it is t^i to one if jou ever 

i^ee either fainti or his loan again, at least till he 

^tiunlcs jnou have fiirgotten it. This observation ap^ 

plies aAadre or less to all the tribes, some of whom 

want self-denial sufficient to appropriate sneans 

Soff the payment of their debts4 whilst others, in 

regard to the whites, think it right to get all 

4faey can by hook or crook — they being &ir sub-* 

Jects for pillage. 

* The eta tree, (mauritia,) is the grand succeda* 
Jieiim G^ and- is almost adored by, the Warows» 
The fruit tastes like<cheese, and is eaten with thu 
^ith, manufactured into a kind of cake of the con* 
ftistency of sago. The youag leaf is woven into 
iiammocks, ropes, and baskets^ The old leaf 
4hatcke8 &e house. The trunks split up, encloses 
at, and makes the ifloor. The pith of the largpe 
4irm of the lea^ split' longitudinally^ makes a sail 
"for tlw oorial-:; and» by raising the fibres x)f die 
arm, and placing a bridge under, they make a 
tvde kiiid of viol,"* to the music of which ther 
•dance. 

They barbacot and -salt great quantities of the 

•querryman, {genus mugilfj with which they tral^ 

fie on the coas^ and sometimes as >fiLr as town. 

Amongst 4iU the tribes <tf Indians, the virtues of 

the pyroligneous acid iias been acknowledge^ 

'Jw^tJgfceiiiiP WTO o r iii l . Tlh^febeingmany kinds of 



meat that will not imbibe salt witfi sufficient ra|fU 
dity in this climate, to prevent speedy putre&&-. 
tion, diey prepare a stage, under which theylnake 
a ^lear wood fire, and laying fish, fleshj ot fowl 
upon the stage,* twelve hours' smoking will pre- 
serve%it for several week«. This is called ^ hax^ 
bacoting.'* f 

The Warows, though deficient in the.requisite 
qualifications for service by land, are yet equally 
valuable with the other nations, as they occupy a 
tract of land otherwise uninhabitable, and thus 
form a barrier to the.emigfation ofiiigitives we^t* 
wavd. In their present neglected state, their 
point of peculiar excellence is overlooked, and of 
no advantage to us; iDUt there is no doubt, that 
at some future day, we shall find it necessary to 
husband them with our other neglected resources*; 
and the benefit to be derived firom so doing is 
manifest 

The Macusi.— J-These Indians are so litdc 
known, that we have few opportunities of tracing 
their affinity with the others ; but, if peculiar mi* 
sery and misfortune are claims to particular com«> 
miseration, they have long possessed these. 

Whatever tribes go to war, the Maciisi. is sure 
to be a sufferer ; and the most general accommo- 
dation of differences is at the expense of these, 
by the rivals agre^ng to join in a^ kidnapping ex* 
pedition for Macusi slaves. 

lathis Colony 4h6y are, ia^€onpe%»ene^ n^aik 
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^- ex^i^ct, aad tbeir remains Imve retreated lo 
«onie of those unfrequented tracts of the interior^ 
where the difficulty of procuring subsistence^ is 
their principal protection from invading enemies* 

They are timid, taciturn, obedient, and toler- 
ably industrious ; but they are deficient in stature 
and personal strength, being of a yellower cas^ 
than the Accawaysy whom otherwise they some* 
what resembk. 

Having Uttle <;ourage, they resort to artifice in 
.:si^*def<a)^c% and they have the general character 
of poisoners and assassins* 

Jt is, however, a question whether these latter 
propensitieft are xM>t exaggerated by tfie other 
tribes, to serve as an excuse for the general war* 
&re which is waged against them— almost all thj^ 
tribes possessing numbers of Macusi slaves, and 
tbeAccaways trafficip^g in them to a considerably 
extent with the Portuguese. 

It would be almost impossible to restore this 
nation to the Colony; and if not, it could never be 
biought intp good terms with the others. It re- 
quires, therefore, no fiirther notice* 

Pabamuki — Attaraya— ^'Attamacka. — These 
three nations are too far in the interior to be of 
any service to the Colony, They may be called 
mountaineers, and have all the propensities pecu- 
liar to. bighlanders, being ^ways at war, or en- 
gaged in predatory expeditions. 
.All the inforoiatipn we possess concerning them 



15 dentted from the Accawaysi wlio .som^tiffles' 
purchase fheir slaves; bat they are described by 
them to be warlike and ferocious, and determined 
lagainst the admission of any white ^person into 
tlieir country. Hcmever true this mtey be, it is 
certain that no European has ventured yet be-^ 
yond their boundary; and«ventheaccounts.g¥inaa 
of them by the fathers of the missions) are iequaUy 
^founded on report alone. It is remarkable, that 
«ven these Indians, who are, undoubtedly, the 
most'Hkely to incur the charge, have never been 
suspected or accused Iff the otiber nations of can<^ 
tlibalism ; nor hav^ I, in all my ^transactions witH 
the different tribes, ever met ¥rith any traqe qr 
lact to justify such a supposition. It is true the 
<!)aribisce make flutes of the thigh-bones of their 
-enemies^^but they abhor the idea of either eatiag 
their flesh or drinking their blood, .and Ais-ab» 
Jiorrence is generaj. • ^ 

Having now enumerated the different nations, 
^t remains to discuss the expedienoy-of employing 
Jndians, in the reduction of commotions .or 'de- 
sertions of the negro slaves. 
'-jn the first place, it is evident to all, that 
though the zeal and courage of £un^)eans mutt 
-be highly- pre-eminent, their constitutions are uU 
terly inadequate to a protracted warfare in inter- 
minable swamps or forests, without roads er 
houses, and with- no means of carrying m^or^ thfwi 
ft vqry small portion oCprovisio9Sf 



heavy equipment, is utterly out of the question ; 
\vhenever It has been attempted^ the result has 
been most disastrous. 

• The burthen, therefore, of bush setvice, fidls 
estclusively upon the colonial militjiaf who,< in 
addkion to their arduous occupcttions as mer^ 
chants, planters, &c^ are obliged, on every de« 
sertion of negroes, to serve in the bush expe-^ 
ditions that necessarily ensue, witliout prepara* 
tion, and without pay. 

The time of these people is of the utmost va- 
lue to them, and the loss of health, commonly re* 
suiting from the hardships of the service, makes 
this duty a most calamitous one. 

But it is found absolutely necessary, in the 
present undisciplined state of the Indians, who, 
from fiecessity, constitute the main body of these 
expeditions, to support them by such, a body of 
Europieans, as may at once encourage them in 
their duty, and obviate the evils resulting from- 
their want of discipline. 

No Eur(^ean, however strong of body, or swift 
of foot, has any chance in pursuit of a naked ne- 
gro, without encumbrance, who flies to the bush ; 
none but an Indian can keep pace with him, and 
none but an Indian can discover his footsteps. 
He must, however, be immediately hunted out by 
any fnpans : for one negro in the bush soon pre-' 
pares ^uart^rs for twenty others, who join him 



firom die plantations^ the monvsnt he has a rice 
field ready for them* 

To the neglect of the employment of Indians^ 
aiid the misfortunes resulting from the prefi^ence 
given to European troops on such* occasions, the 
Dutch in Surinam now owe the existence of 40 
or 50,000 free revolted negroes, who lay their 
colony under annual contribution, and who are: 
ready to join in the first general commotion, 
which, would, undoubtedly, render them masters 
of the settlement. 

iHeaven forbid that this Colony should ever be 
reduced to a similar contingency; but we have* 
fiome reason to look forward with apprehension, 
when we know that our present system is Dutch» 
and of a similar tendency. 

I can suggest no better expedient to attach the* 
Indians to our cause — to keep tKem .in the bush, 
and, consequently^ the negroes out of it, than t<y 
prevent their decrease or emigration, by placing 
them under a rational and proper system of go- 
, vernment ; and, as a preliminary step to the for- 
mation of an Indian militia, to raise without de« 
lay a company of Indian rangers, properly armed, 
disciplined, officered, and paid, for the relief of 
die present arduous duties of the burghers. 

This measure would be replete with economy, 
policy, and humanity — and he will deserve well of 
the Colony who first carries it into ^ect. 
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CHAPTER IV. . ' . 

dOlL, CLIMATE, TOPOGRAPHICAL REMARKS,. AND 

FACILITIES FOR COLON IZATIOl^ 

t 



Thre climate of the region inhabited by the In-- 
dians is much more salubrious than that of the^ 
cx)ast; though - approaching nearer to the line,^ 
its Superior elevftti0» causes a decrease of tempe^ 
rature, and the surface of the earth is alway^' 
kept cool, from ihe thick shade of the forest with 
which it is universally eovei'ed. 

It is a common observation^ that th6 air of the 
tiyers is unhealthy; bat ^is only applies to that 
jjart of them which runs' through the swamps 
land and level of the sea coast ;-— he^ fhfe elsha- 
latfenls and vapours accumulate, and the sea breeze 
is not sufficiently constant or po^erfutto dissipatd^' 
them* Throughout the whole extent of the salt 
or brai^kish water, fever and a^ue predominates ; 
but, be^^ond the influx of the tide, the banks of* 
tSeriters are so proverbialfy healthy, that were' 
the population ten times indite numerous than 
it' is*, there would be little employment for a pby- 
si<^n» 

As we approach the high saiid hills of the i'n-i* 
tfe^ior, the natural di*ainage is so perfect, and the 
toK^f^t of 6>esh water supplied by the creeks'^ 
fiimi^ sa stfong'a eutrent,' tliatall impurities are 
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qmdffy drained horn the vallies, and the surface 
weAfa is instantly absorbed by the sands. 

The water of those creeks that are uniformly 
shaded, fr^m the sun, is about fiv^ degrees colder 
than that of the river. 

The breadth of the river, by exposing a great 
^surface to the influence of the sun, causes its in- 
l^-eased temperature. During the night, there* , 
fore, which is 7 or 8 degrees cooler than the day, 
the water of the river becomes comparatively a 
warm bath ; and the time of its lowest compari- 
tive temperature is about ixoon, when the heat of 
the air is greatest, and the river has not yet re-, 
covered the beat it lost during the night 

Bathing, therefore, in the heat of the day, is 
more bracing to the system; but bathing in the 
morning is most congenial to the fediings, a« 
there is scarcely any difference between the tem^ ' 
perature of the air and the water, for two hoi^*;^ 
after sun-rise. i 

The evaporation in the neighbourhood of the 
line being supposed ten times greater than near 
the pc^les, the rains are in proportion much 
more heavy and frequent. 

. In these regions vegetation would cease, wer^ 
tihe supply of moisture only equftl to that of tenir 
perate climates ; and, upon the hills, where A^ 
water runs off more rapidly, a greater quantity 0|^ 
rain is required than in the vallies, where it stag- 
nates, and is absorbed ijx supefiorprcif ^^on.^]^. 
ihe earlli. 
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We accordingly figid that, upon the hills of the^ 
interior, the clouds discharge three times as muc^ 
rain as falls Upon the cdast, and without causing 
any inconvenience, * 

This disproportion between the rains of the 
coast and the interior would not be so great, 
but from the circumstance of the vast tract of low 
land, from which the forest has b^en cleared for 
cultivation. Woody countries are always the. 
most humid — and, in a plain without trees, tbe 
clouds will pass over without discharging any 
rain, from the want of points of attractipn. 

The importance of this fact has not hitherto 
met with sufficient consideration. A plain in the 
tropics, without rain to moisten it, soon becomes 
, a sterile desart; and nothing will attract the elec- 
tricity of the clouds, and cause them to burst, 
tout the intervention of groups or rows of tall 
trees. 

' It is a point, therefore, worthy the considef- 
atioa of the Colonial Legislature, to preserve a 
portion of bush standing on the coast for theaf^ 
traction of the rains ; or, to oblige the different 
^states to plant tall fruit or forest trees on their 
iide-lines — as there is no doubt, that the more 
the country is cleared of bush, the drier it be- 
comes, aud the less fertile, and this more particik- 
%irly with regard to the sugar cultivation. 

In the interior, the direction of the wind is by 
'il^ mea^s %o i^feftt as ca tb^ coast. From tbe 
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month of April to July, timy blow more from the 
, south' than from any other pointy and these 
.land winds, which occur at intervals throughoiit 
the year, by impeding th^ course of the clouds, 
isis they are propelled by the sea breeze, are ano- 
ther cause of the increased rains, 
^ From the superior salubrity of the climate, and 
the simple habits of the Indians, it is reasonable 
-to. suppose that, prior to the introduction of rum, 
they enjoyed great longevity. The native intox- 
icating beverages are so mild and diuretic, that 
little inconvenience results from their excess^ 
with them; but their system of computation is so 
defective, that they can neither calculate theif 
town age, or those of their offspring. ; 

Early puberty is common in all hot latitudes ; 
cbut it does not seem to shorten the period of ex- 
istence,, though lite appearance of age com^ 
on sooner. The Indian girls are marriageable j^t 
■12 or IS, and the hoys at 15 or 16--at 25 years 
*tlie women loo^ all the appe^aoce of youtlit; 
bat the men at 40» are not older in i^ppearaoci|9 
•than Europeans, of the same age. 

Upon the whole, there is no doubt, that if th^ 
hand of cultivation reached to the hills of the i% 
terior, and a few artificia;l improvements wei:^ 
added ^to the advantages of local situation, th^ 
climate of the Indians would be the most healti|r 
end agreeable of any withia the tropics — ^with 
Ash, flesh, iawi, iu*d vegpteWes ,^ abi^aofii^ 
pure water, no fevers, and no mosquitoes. 
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Tbe geology of Deperara is very simple, ani 
soon described. 

The Warow land of Pomeroon, and the coast 
lands of the whole Colony, are principally com- 
posed of an alluvial blue clay, intermixed witU 
narrow strata of sand — and, on the Mahaica 
coast, with sand and shell reefs. 

This tract is most particularly adapted to tbi 
cultivation of sugar, cotton, and plantains, to 
which it is mainly devoted — nor does there exist 
in the known world a soil possessed of such 
amazing richness and fertility. It is never msv- 
iiured, though an acre has been known to pro- 
duce upwards of 6,000 lbs. of sugar, or 20,000 lbs. 
of the farinaceous food, the plantains, in a year. 

As we go deeper into, the interior, the clay 
looses its blue tinge, and gradually becomes yel- 
low; at this stage,, it is always covered with ^ 
stratum of vegetable residuum, called pegas, 
which is tlie half-decayed vegetable mould from 
^dead grass and leaves, and is, in many places, sev- 
eral feet deep, forming a great impediment to 
cultivation. 

Plantains do not thrive in this landi, but^it is 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of coifee, for 
which it is principally cultivated, and the returns 
are ample, and of superior quality. 

Behind the pegas lands, come high ridges of 

: sand, interspersed with vallies, in which is* a 

slight admixture of clay. These sand reefs pre-* 



fee, cocoa, arnotto, fruits, and ground provisioitt 
of all kinds ; aifdy ^ilendidg in their dmsodon 
parallel t^ith ibe $«b eoast, axe' becupied adun 
f^ivel^ by the Atawaak iiatk)A. 

To the «ooth of this belt the rocky vegii>i» com^ 
mences, consisting of elevated ridges, and detacb^ 
4d conical hills, resting on bases of sand, stone, 
granite, and sileci^us crystal, eontoining a great 
variety of ochres and iroii ores, mica^ prismadc,^ 
hexagonal crystal^ and, in some instances, slight 
indications of the precious metals*^ 

Though it is fully as probjd3le that gold and 
silver exists in the primitive mountaiHs of the 
, wes^^ as well as in those of the eastern coast, yet 
no native specimens have ever been produced by 
the Indians within our territory. Two or threSe 
'tittempts at tnining were made by the Dutch, od 
their £rst settlement in EssequdtK), but the ore 
was not found worth the expense oi working. 
The most probaUe site of the precious metals, 
h in the mountains pf the Attaraya and Attamm-» 
cha nations, and these are beyond our reach* 

The rocky region is possessed- by the Acca- 
weys and Caribisce, interspersed with small set* 
tlements of Macusi and Paramuim ; but these 
latter are principally found in the debateable land 
at ti)e foot of the moimtaitiS) wh^re they become 
the alternate victims bothi^f tte eoast tiribes and 
Ihf mooniaiaeeri* - . 



^e coaat iaods a£e as mucfa the province of shfi 
luboitr, as are the hills* of di% wterior for i^nltm^ 
tion.by fi^e colonists.<*««Upoii which latter suilr 
jedt, a few reitaia»icd are he^esakrj* 
I The odiy iaokl that fean be devoted te diis piftif 
pose, is occupied hf the Arawai&s and Aocaways^ 
This caiinot be taketi possession ot, aeco^iii^ to 
the. old Dutch plan, without extetmihatir^ th^ 
'Indians'^more particularly the Araitaaks, who 
cannot retire farther into the interior^ and must 
«te£essarily quit the Colony* 
. :But, as we are bound to su][)fiOse that the Bri- 
tish Government would not knbwiBgly commit 
«iich ad act of crueltf wtnd injiistice^ Ht follows 
rthat the beoefite of OoloBfaalite tshdilld be &sr 
tended to. the Indians, in retom £ok the occupi^ 
%jk3ti of iheir iaads^^-aod liae setdeihelfts establish- 
ed upon this princtpkv Binst be hrif Indian aad 
half EuK^peam 

This compositioin is ddubly eligtEde^ b^cafuse it 
•gradually intnoducel^ the European^ into the ap- 
propriate habits of die climaife, iubfNmres tia^ s»9- 

• ttl chanccter of €he IndianB^ and obvial^is the ex- 
-istence of any hostilify and opposition A-ooi thefl|. 

The spot tnost sio^hwly acbptisd for the e- 

• stiridirinsteiit'of an Anglo-Indian adoDy, k BaTli- 
ka, at the conflaeiice of the Biiilrs Esseqnebo, 
CuyniOp aad Musriarbony* 

Aiaia 4Muid be irlm to«w#s lhe.9e*fr#4Ki 



Ibis poili^.M AS to dkide the Peninsala eqaaHy ; 
mid the land to the east of this line appropriated 
exclusively to the Arawaaks, as well as that to 
Ihe westward to the Accaways and Carlbisce, 

Three villages should be established — one An- 
rfo-Accaway, one Anglo- Arawaak, and a central 
one as the seat of government. 

The Commander of this Colony should be well 
acquainted with the language, manners, stud cus- 
toms of flie Indians — should reside constantly 
amongst them, and should be the only responsi- 
ble authority, communicating splely with the Go* 
vemor of tne Colony, and accountable for the 
Retail of expenditure to him alone. 

If the Colonial Court is allowed any interfer- 
eice in this establishment, it has a consequent 
.tight to send a representative to that Court 

The preliminary step^ for the establishment ci 
this s^tilement, are as follows : — 

1st. A regular treaty with the Indians^ 

^d. The clearing and planting by the Indians 
t)f a tract of land, adequate for the subsistence of 
tbe first arrival of Europeans. 

3d. The restriction of the description of set- 
tlers to labourers alone-^^ll artizans being ex- 
cluded—and of labourers, only those admitted 
who possess no property on earth ;— it being in- 
disppnsible, that the possession of prc^erty be 
made solely resulting fromhabits of industry, en- 
0i«edJby shefctirant 5 .and that the Indigos should 
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-have the example constantly before th^ of ea^ 
and comfort, solely resulting from industrious ha- 
bits. This £aniK>t be accoqaplishecli except the 
European settlers are on an equal footing wifli 
the Indians as tQ4)overtyy and without qualttca- 
tiobs to procure a livelihood by my other meaas 
than that of bodily labour, ' 

4th. Religious instruction must be secured to 

the Wliites ; but the Indians must, for some tie*?, 

•be left alone upon this point, as any premature 

interference Vfouid only tend to increase their 

present contempt and antipathy to ministen» of 

-^DeligiiCHi^ ^ The ^cample of the Kuropeaaa will hi^ 

«their best iwttiictor; aad . their jBOioftl character 

must be first strengthened, before, tbey can b^ 

^come. susceptible iofreligiinis froths. 

5th. This estiablishmeat mu3t be compicftdf 

insolated from the plaatatioos-^-no commuiaicah 

tioB being allow^, but in fhe xmo^t vrgeal case«, 

and no traffic permitted, b«| lender the siipeiiii- 

-tendencB of the Commaiider. 

6th. The system of disicifSm6 being p«r«ly mS^ 
litary^jand a code of laws fi>iibed tip99 aoch prin- 
'dpLes MS may befit coincide with the peculiarities 
.of the different materials composing the Cplony;; 
fcare beisg taken to have a tskoio^ of ptmishmentt^ 
^«s the crime lasay he oommitied by Ejaropeans or 
.Indians. ' . ; : 

7th. The under officers of this depiUPtwieiitj be- 

wg g^itlemen sfS a^ikDosritiged ireqp^|)iri)ilit9^ to 
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have rank in Ae militia of the Colony, and td 
be amenable to a court-martial, or to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, for any direlection of duty re- 
ported by the Commander. 

A quota of the population, equally composed^ 
to be constantly on a tour of duty in rotation ; 
and the whole force to be at the disposal of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in cases of iemergency, as 
well disciplined as circumstances will allow. 

This establishment ought to be upon such a 
scule as to furnish, in the outset, 100 Europeans^ 
^and 100 In'diahs, regularly trained to that pecu- 
liar and appropriate ' system of operations fio^ 
vkich the Indians are &med — the lightest of all» 
Kght infantry. 

There cannot be conceived a more efficient 
|itid valuable description at troops, for our occa- 
sions, than 100 Europeans, and 100 Indians, in 
alternate sections, si^porting each odier, all ii>- 
liabitants of the same settlement, acquaintances^ 
or relatives, and all perfect in the method of In* 
^n warfare, or bush-fighting* 

This force, which woald render as much ser- 
vice as 600 regular troops, could be maintained 
at little more expense than a single company of 
regulars — taking care to put them on moderate 
pay whilstemployed; and, on.the occasion ceasing, 
returning them to the cultivation and extension 
of the settlement 

It cottl^ not be expected^ for a c< 



^e?iod, that this Colony shdiild Ibe able to export 
produce. Its military duties should occupy one- 
third of the year — ^another third will be devoted 
to the supply of provisions— a third will be de- 
voted to the pasturage of hogs and horned cattle — 
and the remainder will suffice for clotbing, and 
the purchase of necessaries, by cutting timber or 
stavesfy or curing small quantities of coffee, c6coa» 
&c. 

The consideration oif this subject involves ma^- 
uy arguments, which will hereafter be considered 
under the heads of Indian government and coip- 
paritive policy. 
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CHAPTER. V. 

SUPERSTITION^ LANGUAGES, &C* 



Great confusion and contradiction exists in ^e 
descriptions of different authors on the subjfedt of* 
religion. The Spanish fathers, in the fir^ in- 
stance, gave the Indians greater praise than was 
t^eif dae, in order to ericourage the missionaries ; 
lifterwards, the difficulties experienced in the at$-^ 
tettr^td cototince the Indians of tifie necessity of^ 
confession, the efficacy of absolutien, and 'tbei 
doctrine of the Trinity, caused these holy fathers 
to inveigh bitterly against their impenetridi>ility to 
the admission of religious light. 

Upon a cool consideration of this subject, it 
does not appear, that on these topics, there is 
mucki distinction between the heresy of the Indi* 
ans, and that of several sects of the Protestant 
Church; and, if the Spanish missionaries had 
been a little more reasonable in their zeal, so as 
to prepare their minds, by inculcating industry 
and sobriety, instead of pageantry and i^truse 
divinity, their ultimate progress would, ux}doubtr 
edly, have been accelerated. 

As it is, it appears, that the success of tho 
Spanish missions has been entirely derived from 
the consequent measure of congregating the In* 
dians— -confining their itinerant prcq>ensitie69 and 
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thus enforcing a paramount necessity for in- 
creased industry and regularity of conduct^ 

The Indians acknowled^je the existence of a 
superior divinity, the univeriai Creator ; and most 
tribes also believe in a subservient power, whose 
particular province is the protection of their na- 
tion. Amongst the Arawaaks, Aluberi is the 
supreme being,, and Kururumanny the god or 
patron of the Arawaak nation. 

Woorecaddo and E'mebsewaddo are the wive$ 
of Kururumanny — one signifying a worker in 
darkness, and the other the couchyi or large red 
Mtktf that burrows in the earth ; together, they are 
typical of the creation of all things out of the 
earth in the dark. 

The Caribisce and Accaways call their god 
Maconaima, also signifying one that works in the 
dark. Their idea of the creation is, that coeval 
with Majconaima was a large tree, and that, hav- 
ing mounted this tree, with a stcme axe he cut 
pieces of wood, which, by throwing into the river, 
became animated beings. The details of this tra- 
dition are nearly as absurd and obscene as the 
mythology of the Hindus — they are, however, 
«ufficiendy indicative of the acknowledgment of 
« snpreme being. The Indians have, undoubt- 
edly, a religious principle amongst them ; but, as 
they have no priesthood, and no form of worship, 
it degenerates, as witli all ignorant minds, into su- 
perstittQii and a belief in magic 
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The great and just Creator is believed to be 
incapable of wantonly afflicting the works of his 
bands ; and, as his ppwer and unearthly nature 
places him above the* requisition of service from 
mortals, they conceive that prayers or adoration 
are superfluous — ^his will being independent oijl 
the wants Or caprices of mankind. They laugh 
at the idea of the supreme power being propiti- 
ated by the supplications of individual interest^ 
because they say that he is supremely just, and 
that if he hears the prayer of one, he is bound to 
hear all; and, as the interests of one individual 
are always interfering with the interests of others, 
so, to prevent unjust precedence, he will be in- 
fluenced by no supplications, but execute his own 
will, without deigning ta consult that of mortals. > 

The Indians of the Spanish missions of the 
Oronoque, who are of the same nations as oursr, 
believed, that the object of the fathers in confer 
ing, was to obtain a knowledge of their pecuniary 
means, in order to lay them under more effectual 
contribution. As to absolution, they thought the 
idea of a delegation of such a power to mortals, 
was too absurd to be worthy «ven of dispute ; 
but they readily, from their belief in magic, sub- 
scribed to the virtues of the rosary, beads, amu*. 
lets, and relics. Matins, vespers, and houris, 
were considered as incantations, and efficacious in 
expelling, the evil spirit ; and' to this hour, the 
Spanish Indians <)f Morocco, who all wear the 
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cross, aiid denominate themselves ** good Catho- 
lics," chaunting their services morning and even- 
ing, have no other idea of a religious principle, 
than that the performance of these ceremonies 
gives them a charmed existence. 

It is true these Indians are more sober and in- 
dustrious than any of ours ; but this arises from 
the circumstance of their having been long con- 
gregated in towns and villages, and subjected to 
the municipal guardianship of the local authori- 
ties. The Spanish missions evidently began at 
the wrong end — but, even under this great dis- 
advantage, the Indians slowly improved under 
their care, from the example of their regularity 
and discipline^ and an exemplification of the su« 
perior comforts of a state of society. 

The evil spirit is believed to be the author of 
all the miseries that afflict humanity : every idea 
of terror is attached to this power of darkness; 
and the pe-i-man, who claims the qualification of 
an exorcist, is regarded with the greatest conse- 
quent reverence and respect. 

The ascendancy exercised by the pe-i-man, can 
only be compared to tliat of the Pope, or of an ' 
Irish Catholic priest. All attempts, therefore, at 
Conversion, must be utterly futile, except the 
pe-i-man himself be made an interested party. 

In the present circumstances, the pe-i-man de- 
rives all his power and authority from the con- 
fiction offals supernatural agency; and he more- 
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o'vet deiives Ml lAi subsistence from the contri- 
butions levied on the credulity of the ignorant. 
This is so truly monkish, that the bad success of 
the latter need no longer be wondered at — ;"Two 
of a trade never agree/' 

To convert the Indians, the pe*i-man must first 
be made sensible that his change of creed will 
more amply fill his own pockets* To individuals 
only alive to self-interest, (and these form a vast 
majority in all communities,) that religion is al- 
ways the best, which is most in favour of pecuni* 
ary emolument. At present, a puncheon of rum, 
and a few beads or clothes, would convert more 
Indians than all the holy water that was ever con* 
secrated. 

It would be therefore highly imprudent, in the 
present unprepared state of the Indians, to make 
j^eligious instruction the first object There is 
little doubt that a missionary, more zealous than 
prudent, would, at this moment, soon receive at 
their hands the crown of martyrdom ; and one 
such occurrence would retard their couversioh 
for ages. The dower, yet more certain, mediuni 
of association and example, is infinitely preferable. 
Pageantry, show, and ceremony, h^ve little in- 
fluence, except as employed for magical purposes ; 
nor will they respect a priesthood that is not en- 
dowed with the most palpable mental superiority. 
They are such acute logicians, that the Spanish 
priest, despairing of conviction, by the same means 



.with which they led the ignorant populace pfEi^ 
xopean states, consigned them at once to perdi^ 
tion; and, but for the intervention of that glori- 

^pus society, the Council of the Indies, they would 
have been long since crowding the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. 

Recent events, by forwarding the march of ra- 
tional principles, either as they regard govern- 
ment or religion, will soon exemplify in the Oro- 
noque, and it is to be hoped here also, the fact, 
that all human beings are susceptible of the force 
of both moral and religious truth, and that a state 
of society is a state of convictioti, iuid the proof of 

. the utility pf both. 

The life of a hunter gives him neither time nor 
inclination to study divinity himself, and he lias 
not the means of purchasing it from others. He 
is, thereforq^^ destitute of religious instrucfio^ 
nor can he be capable of receiving it till he be- 
comes a cultivator, and a young man of property. 

* It is our care to make him this; and till we do so^ 
there can be no greater reproach to us than to 
say that the Indians have no religion. 

Language. — There is no South American to- 
pic on which exists such general ignorance, as 
the language of the Indian nations to the east of 
the Andesl - " • 

The SpaiiisB fathers, far from possessing that 
zeal tbdt led an Enorlish missionary to boast of 
hi^ skill in twenty-seven different nesro lanojuaffes. 
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#b not appe£»r to have tak^n the leitst trouble 16 
Caching their doctrines in the native tongues of 
their audience. On the contrary, they seem to 
have been solely intent on teaching the Latin fcj*- 
inula, /which was repeated as if by parrots, and 
they scorned to learn any thing in return. 

A* an excuse for this, they have all joined in 
cTedsring, that the language of the Indians was 
poor, deficient in compass, strength, or power ct 
desic^ij^tion J' and this sweeping application in- 
cludes all the different dialects and languages df 
Ih6 mo9t opposite construction. • r . A 

"Wfeen we consider, that the enormous propor- 
tion of objects in every branch of natural histdS^ 
#ithin the tropics,' constitute of themselves aniOBt 
compendious vocabulary of iiouns — that* thi^e 
baye att their peculiar and appropriate Itidian t?- 
Hles, whereas, in Europe, we have borrowed frqm 
all languages, epithets that were wantatig for their 
description in our own — it is. evident, thai jn 
"this department of language, they cannot be ac- 
cused of poverty of expression. ?' 

The Indians being such admirable naturalists^ 
il is reasonable to suppose, that the extent of the 
qualifications of their language in this particular, 
should influence the other component parts ; and, 
if we are in want of positive proof on the subject, 
we have at least every reasoa to believe it proba- 
ble, that the above circumstance, and the luxuri- 
ance of tlieir climate, would rather, as in the east. 



laake^eir language dapious^'figuriEtitive, and:h{t)kr 
tnoaious. 

It is by no means unreasondble to suppose, theit 
tfie amazing difference and variety of languages 
'and dialects, is in itself indicative of variety and 
power in the individual tongues of each nation .; 
and we are particularly struck wilfh the extraor- 
dinary dissimilarity of the Mexican and PemviaH, 
to the languages of Guiana and the eastern shores. 

After all the theories that have been adopted 
'to account for the origin of the pt^ulation of 
America, none have yet been founded npOn &kM 
most natural of all basis^ the analogy of language. 
No oH^, on comparing the language of the Unit- 
ed States of America with thatof England jCodU 
err for an instant in deducing the source of their 
population; and it must be evident^ Upon th^s 
principlie, that in the absence of all tradition 
amongst the Indians, if we are indeed to seek a 
parent stock in the other hemisphere, the only 
approximation by which we can b^ Erected is 
that of language* 

Peculiarities of. local circumstances will act 
upon manners, habits, and even forms and fea- 
tures, causing many marked distinctions and va- 
riations from the original. In the deserts and 
immense plains of Asia, the Arab and Tartai- are 
wandering shepherds, because they have ho means 
of subsistence but from their flocks, and the 
earth does not repay the labour of cultivation 



4»ilt i^nce jthft, fiame T^ariBix. va tlie fi>resU of Qui* 
ana : he has little pasturage, but plenty of g^m^ 
and the soil i|i fruitful, with little labour — He be- 
comes, fcixa^ alteration of local circumstance, fk 
hunter and partial cultivator; but, though his 
hiJ3its,a|^(<^ianged, his language remains unal- 
tered through ages, and distinctly indicative of 
Ake.4ito^ fi;oni whence be sprung, and the lan^ 
&qm vkpm^ l^e emigrated. 

The.pppi^tation of America presents somepe-* 
culiaritifSy that render the supposition of a. com- 
mon origin quite inadmissible, fr.om th^ inarl^ 
distinctions in botb the habits, customs, and lan- 
guage of the several cpmponent nations of.abo^p- 

gines.' 

Th^ Indian^i of the Northern States speak dif- 
, ferent dialects to either Mexicans, Peruviaps, or 
those of Guiana. They sleep squat on the ground, 
wrapt up in skins — they drink a beverage of fer- 
menjted maizer-they scalp and torture prisoners 
—they put . their youth through a severe proba- 
tion—and they have no slave trade or tradition of 

empire. 

The Indians of Peru and Mexico have formed 
great monarchies — their language differs in the 
greatest possible degree from all the other nations— 
they have long known and worked the precious 
metalsj and their almanacs and hieroglyphics 
are indicative of the superior abilities attendant 
on a state of society, compared to the insulated in- 
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dependence ef mere hunters and fishermen*— they* 
have also a r^ular system of religion* 

The Indians of Guiana, differing again firom all 
these, have no propensities in common with ei?- 
ther of them. 

Their language evidently approximates more 
to the dialects of eastern Asia — they sleep in 
hammocks of uniform construction, though made 
of different materials — they have never been col- 
lected into any thing like a sovereignty ; but they 
carry on the slave trade extensively* Their ge- 
tieral beverage is from the cassava (the piworry), 
and they have no form of religious worship. 

These material discrepancies point out three 
distinct roots, without any reference, to the al-. 
most unknown tribes of the souths the Patago^ 
nians. 

' It undoubtedly requires considerable time, in- 
dustry, and perseverance, to become so well ac- 
quainted with unwritten langtiages, as to demon- 
strate their eligibilities, or comparative excellen- 
cies. The following vocabularies are not inserted 
with any presumption of this kind ; but for the 
purpose of ascertaining, by the comparison with 
the Oriental languages of Europe and Asia, whe- 
ther we have sufficient grounds to suppose the 
Indians of Tartar origin — to which we are na- 
turally inclined to accede^ from the similarity of 
stature, colour, features, and particularly the di- 
rection of the eye-lids. 
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A grammatical analysis is impracticable, from the 
present limited experience of the Author;, but, it 
is presumed, from the construction of the substance 
of the Lord's Prayer, as trimslated into Arawaak, 
that that language at least has sonte claims to 
harmony and expression. 

With the Arawaaks, a particular plaintive in* 
tonation is used in inquiries after the health or 
welfare of those .who are ill or unfortunate ; add 
the tone of expression is always suited to the cir- 
cumstance and situation of the party addressed. 

Though they have no hier<^lyphics, or symbo- 
lic almanacs^ like those described by Humbox.dt 
and RoBSRTSONy yet they are not without consi- 
derable knowledge of astronomy. Every ranari^- 
able star or constellation has its Indian title ; and 
they judge of the difference of seasons by the 
southing of particular stars. * Their periT)ds of 
planting and sowing are regulated by the age of "^^ 
the moon ; and, in the land journies of the Acca- 
ways over the stony plains of the interior, tbey 
are guided solely by the position of the seven stars, 
travelling only by night, from the heat of the 
stones in the day. 

In reverting to the observaticms of Humboldt * 
on the language of the Indians, w6 regret, that the 
only language that has attracted his attention^ 
the Tamanaca, or Cheyma, has led him to con-' 
elusion? not applicable to the g^n&ni structure of 
the languages of Guiaaipi* 
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His relations on the Caribisce, both as to man« 
Ders and language, are highly incorrect, and evi- 
dently not deduced from his personal investiga- 
tion and experience. It appears, however, evi- 
dent from his inquiries, that the Tamanaque la 
not a primary language, but a composition of the 
Arawaak of Guiana with the language of the In- 
cas — since, in the Cheyma tongue, many terms 
are found, both of Arawaak and Peruvian deri- 
Tadon. The Tamanaque is evidently the lan- 
guage of the border, between the old Peruvian 
monarchies and the independent tribes of the east- 
ern shores. 

The Caribisce and its dialects 13 the first great 
language oA this side the border | the Arawaak 
the second ; and the Warow the third — all ma^ 
jfcerially differing in their composition, and never 
jrunning one into the othen 

In the annexed vocabulary, the Accaway lan- 
guage is given as a specimen of a dialect of the 
Caribisce, and is a fair example of the deduc- 
tions to be made from analogical comparison^ 
The Caribs call the Accaways a brpther nation. 

Without doubt, analogy of language furnishes 
the sui'est indications of the origin or derivation 
of nations ; and, though Hkmboldt ventures to 
doubt this, yet the very anxiety he manifests iu 
the comparison of the different dialects, is a sufE- 
cient proof of the propriety of die supposition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CAPACI1T FOB LABOUR, AND SYSTEM OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Whatever deductions may have been formecl 
on this head, from the spectacles of laziness and 
debaucheiy exhibited by the Indians on dicir vii ' 
sits to the town or the plantations, it is quite clear> 
that, at some period o^ other, they mnst exercise 
a little exertion, or, even in this climate, they 
would literally be starved to death. 

The evidence of the old Dutch proprietors, 
who preserve a recollection of the times when the 
upper rivers were the regions in most general! 
cultivation, proves -a fact, no doubt, extraordina- 
ry to many of us — viz", that the first setdements^ 
and old Dutch estates, were ^tabli^hed and prin- 
cipally worked by the labour of Ae Indians. 

The exportable produce of that period, cer- 
'tainly bears no proportion to the amount now 
shipped ; but it'WB.s infinitely superior, when com- 
pared with the small extent of capital employed. 

In fact, the old settlers had no capital. They 
sat down in the centre ' of the Indian populatioi?, 
attracted by the airy sites tif the hills, the abunu 
dance offish and pure water, and the quantities 
of game. Their cultivation was carried on entn^e- 
ly, either by firee Indians or Indian slaves; and 



^ barter of a few European articles of necesakjr 
for tbeir laboar, soon furnished the settlers widi 
« fimjall exportable produce, either of coffee, co-» 
coa, arnottOy or indigo. 

^ indisputable is the fact, that notwithstand- 
XQg the exhibition of their present wretchedness, 
the Colony of Demerara owes its original format 
tion to tb« Indiasus. It will be both amusing and 
instructive to trace those gradations of declension 
that havie brought them to their present state^ and 
deprived us of their services. 

The Indian, though ready enough to under-p 
take a speoific portion of work for a stipulated 
consideration, only did this to procure some arti<« 
cdes of prime necessity ; and the moment his pre- 
set wants were supplied, his motive for further 
eicerti<m ceased. He must also be invited, and. 
not commanded, to work ; and his native inde-^ 
pendence was found a great obstacle to his em-, 
ployment, at those very moments when his assist- 
ance was most needed. 

The moment, therefore, their jexportgaveihem 
fiinds or credit, the settlers, eager to increase the 
amount of their produce, devoted them to the^ 
purchase of negro slaves ; and, as at that period the, 
cheapness of the slaves, and the quick returns of 
their labour, placed them within the reach of evea 
the poorest settlers, the necessity for the further 
employment of the Indians gradually diminished, 
and at last wholly ceased. 



Soon after gangs of negroes had taken the place ^ 
of Indian labour, it was discovered, that the lands^ 
.of the eoast, under all their apparent local disad-" 
vantages, were capable of yielding, under the ope- 
ration of negro slave labour, nearly double the 
emolument derived by the up-river estates — slaves 
being at that period from 50 to 70/. per head. 

The rivers were, therefore, quickly abandoned, 
and new estates formed on the coast; and the' 
coffee, cocoa, indigo, and arnotto, jrielded to cot- 
ton and sugar — now become the prime staples of 
agricultural speculations. 

At this period the Indians, who had no in-* 
ducement to change their residence in common' 
tirith the planters, saw, with no small vexation and 
regret, that the only return they received for their 
former offices of assistance, were neglect and 
abandonment, and that, in fact, as in many other 
recent instances, they were kicked out of the 
house, after having helped to build it* 

The colonists had, however, now become too 
strong to fear any thing from the animosity of the 
Indians, even if they had been sufficiently united 
€6 render opposition effectual ; and from this date 
we gradually trace a degradation of all those pro- 
perties wiiich made them so justly beloved by the 
old colonists, and an introduction in their stead 
of all the vices of Europe, and their fatal conse- 
quences. 

The lAdtans subsequently have never been em- 
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i)lQyed'ia ahy but military duties; fbeir tftste for 
agriculture has met with the most roinpus n«p 
gleet aod discouragement; and, to crown the^hole^ 
^eir government has been delegated to a numb^ 
4)f uninterested individuals, who, though proud of 
the distinction, have taken no pains but to supp]^ 
them with food from the plantations, and to dis* 
-tribute rum amongst them .at the expense of th^ 
jDolo^y, with so liberal a hand, that their call fpr 
agricultural labour has nearly ceased, and thqjf 
have become almost extinct, from drunkemiess and 
debauchery* 

. , The following observations are deduced from 
personal experience, in those r^ired villages*mQS^ 
;i:emoved from the pernicious influence. of Euro* 
pean communication* 

The Indian only labours for the period neces* 
sary to furnish the means of actual subsistences. 
This is about two months in the year. 

Another month is required to supply the wear 
of his hammock and his corlah 
^ If he be accustomed to wear a shirt, and t^ 
carry a gun, they will furnish employment for » 

fourth months 

» 

Dogs, extra clothes, sugar, salt, beads, and 
fish-hooks, are puf chased by the labour of a fifth 
month. 

, This is the ultimatum to which, in their pre.- 
sent state, their labour can be extended, as it 
jgovers every exigence of their existence* 
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The cbaceatid the fishery are regarded in the fighf^ 
0f recreations ; and where game is procured whk 
difficalty, th^ will be ccmteDt to Iwt for wedci 
together upon peppers stewed with casiripe^ ra^ 
ther than put themselves to any extraordinaiy in^ 
convenience in pursuit of it* 

The Indians frequently have their old, and 
ferm new settlements. They do fh^ when a eosh 
currence of deaths or disease givira then reason 
to doubt of the healthiness of the situation ; alsft 
vi^hen the long cultivation of the cassava makes 
the virgin land at too inconvenient a distance. 

By felling and burning the timber^ end koe* 
fdoeghing the ashes and soil into small heepll 
they procure only \wq ^rops <^f casssva ; SUd, St 
it requires SO or 40 years to re-fructify the 8o% 
by the gtowth of new wood upon it, the neigh- 
bouring lands of an Indian village become soo^ 
sterile* 

The grazing of live stock would, undoubtedlyt 
convert the worn-out cassava fields into a sourc6 
of great advantage; and the manuring system sa 
Introduced^ would, by its rapid fertilizing powers; 
pbviatQ the necessity of frequently removing, and 
xnake the Indian a permanent resident. It ^aa 
done so in the Oronoque to*a most general ex- 
tent ; but it has tliere been the care of the Govern*- 
ment, and* none but the Government has the 
power of accopiplishing a similar benefit here. 

The division of labour between the sexes Jl 



trierabljr &ir. The man cuts down and borng. 

theibrest, bmlds the house, hunts and fishes, na- 
vigates and builds the corial — the woman plants 
and weeds tlie field, does all the household du* 
ties, and, on land, carries all burdens. This last 
appears rather hard ; but it must be. considered«& 
tliat, from their general habits of distrust, it is ab* 
solutely necessary that the hands of the maa 
should always be free, for the use of his weapons 
of defence or offence — a land-journey bekig^ in 
every respect, a military expedition, in which the 
males act as guards to the convoy. 
. Some of the Indians refuse to wear clotheSf 
from an idea, that by so doing they become Eu- 
ropeans; and, unfortunately, the example of the 
whites in most common communication with 
them is such, tliat no honour attaches to the ap» 
pellation. A very little pains would, however^, 
soon do away with this objection. 
. It is my firm conviction, that if the Indian wai 
exalted more in his own opinion, and his self- 
respect increased, by his being made more re- 
spectable to others, that he would soon regain .tli4 
ground he has lost in character and public estir 
mation ; but, as his humiliation has solely accrued 
from our neglect, his recovery is solely dependeqt 
<Mi our notice and consideration. 

He should no longer bd allowed to go naked^ 
or be turned from our doors to herd with m^ 
f roes : he shoold be furnished with his gun, his 



^MkeBf ssbd Bvaopm^ eomremittices, in the fbkHB 
instance, and ,thea compeHed to keep these arti** 
des in efficient preservation. 

His impoFtanee^ as a valuable mmiber of Am 
oommunity, should no longer be denied him ; aaA 
liie most marked distinction should be ^own ia 
favour of those individuals, whose conduct de» 
served it^ and whose example should, by its re^^ 
ward, be made worthy of imitation. 

-That they can labour, is evident; though they 
begin with great reluctance, they carry it cm wilb 
great vivacity and spirit — and, though the dura^ 
lion of their exertions is short, it is fiiUy propoiw 
tioned to the exigencies of the demand. 

Increase this demand, and you necessarily make 
the Indian more industrious : make him a cox* 
comb and a gourmand, but not a drunkard. To 
give him a plentiful table, and decent apparel, he 
must extend his cultivation, and raise live stock. 
Put him once in possession of his dog and gun, 
and he will not readily part with them ; but let no 
after system of misplaced generosity take away 
his inducement to labour, by supplying him gratis^ 
with what ought to be alone the fruit of industry. 

It is in this respect that the Indian presents, 
«tful the distributions of the Protectors, cause an 
accumulation of evils, under which the Indians 
must sink. They are rewarded without merit, 
and paid without labour, and they eat and driirk 
at the public expense^ by^whidy they are indue^l 



n^lect their oiiltiTatioil» 

it is tO' be hoped that tiii» enjKMd^ if k has no 
otiier good eSect, will, in ftilurei attach sdeb an. 
UDpatatieii to^tbe oUce of Protector, titat no pep- 
sen of common-sense or respeeCabiHty wtOi be' 
inoKned to occupy it Tl^s^ will be tb^ triumph 
of the press and pubKc opinion^ 

In estimating- the appISeability of In^an- bbonr 
to their own and the interests 0f the Ooixmy, and' 
lift reference to the subject of the fourth Chapter, 
it may be expedient to suggest the probable eS^ 
fects resulting from the coloni^tioa and cultiva- 
tion of the interior. 

For some years, it would not be reasonable te 
ealculate on any exportable produoe. 
- The first two years must be detoted to the c«il<i^ 
tlvation of the requisite provii^ns. 

On the second crops^being taken dVthe ^Msawi 
fields, large cattle and begs sbcpuki be gMNsed^ in 
sufficient number; to keep down the grass, with* 
out being solicitous about feeding for maket. 

On the third or fourth year, co&e, tobacco^ ar* 
notto, and cocoa^ may be planted on the mosi 
favourable spots ; and^ these, enclosed with live 
fences, should be accelerated in their growth l^ 
the application of manure from the cattle pens. 

At the seventh year^ the necessary works foi 
the ^H-eparation of the co^ee should be erected, 
€Hi a very small scale,, in tl^e vicinity ofithat cidti^ 
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wtidn^ and'ftec^rtoia - par centige ^limM be p|i4: 

by the growers, for the use of them. 

*The hogs raised should be the property of in- 
dividuab; but the large cattle that of the settle* 
ment, out of the sale of which its expense^ may. 
Jiie ultimately supported. 

As large cattle are not easily fattened in th^^ 
rivers, but breed rapidly, young oxen and heifera 
should be shipped and sold to the plantations or 
town, where they would soon become fit for the 
market. This would be much more advantageous^, 
than fattening at the settlement. 

The .cultivation of coffee, S^c. should, in the 
first instance, be limited to a certain extent p but> 
when once the settlement can defray its own ex- 
penses from .its own resources, and the Indians 
and Europeans become cemented by mutual in- 
terests, and both these events are concomitant 
the object of the settlement is then accomplish* 
ed: emigration or influx may take place wither 
out detriment, since those who go will commu- 
nicate habits of industry, and those who come will 
learn them. By this time also the increased rear 
fonable supply of animal food would add to the 
comforts of the whole population, whilst it di- 
minished the expenses of the garrison ; and De- 
merara would become the great cattk market for 
•U the West India Islands. 

We might then also calculate upon the exist- 
ence of A noble force of colonial free-militia, of 
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such strength and composition as would effectu*' 
ally crush every effort at Hitemal comniotion% 
and be an able disposable defence from the at* 
tacks of fol^eign enemies. 

These remarks have nothing visionary in them, 
mor are any aaoguine expect^tioa» advanced ia 
i^nppoirt of favoiH-ite or romantic theories. 

Their fomidation is plain matter df fact, with 
which every experienced inhabitant of the Colon;f 
is as well acquainted as the Author ;. and the de* 
ductions drawn, are only such as have been 
Iproved by their operation in neighbouring statest 
and by the steady nsarcb of Colombia^- aiid tht 
Other Indiu Ckr^rmaeBl^ te fidttaidedg.ci4' U- 
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CHAPTER Va 

P»SS£NT QOTERNMENT OF THE INDIANS; 



The present Gkyvernment, or, as it is calle^ 
<^ Regulation of the intercourse of the Indiana 
wii|:h the Colony^" is vested in sIk Protectors of 
Indians — ^with each, a Post and Post-holder un^ 
4er his superintendence and direction* 

These Protectors receive no pay; but the cost 
of rum, plantains, tobacco, &c. issued by them Uf^ 
tile Indians, is charged to the Colony. 
'••The Post-holders receive about t)ne hundr^ 
mod sixty pounds sterling, tttimial^ salai^— aad 
some are allowed an assistant, who receives about 
half that sum from the Colony. 

The duties of the Protector^s, whatever they 
may consist in, are only known to us at this day^ 
from the manner in which they are executed. 

It was stated, by one of them, to a Quarter* 
Master-General of a West India Island, that they 
were a kind of <^ kiitgs over the Indians." They 
tnay, perhaps, conceive themselves so, with equal 
pretension to royalty as the kings of Brentford ; 
(ut, certainly, the Indians seem more inclined to 
allow them the honours of an immortal, rather than 
an earthly crown. 

In common charity, however, we cannot go this 
length ; andp thaii|^ we may excuse in their ms^ 



jesliies soine share of personal' exultation^ Whc^. 
BtDTOunded by a dangling train of naked courtiers, 
we do not think they can derive any permanent 
personal gratification from the usurpation of a 
title so little deserved, or so ill according with 
the loyalty of British subjects. 

• Every third year they are obliged to visit th&* 
Post, to be present at the distribution of the In-' 
fian presents. They supply* the Post vnih the 
necessaries required by the Post-holder, and the 
jpest of iJieir avocations may be summed up, by 
their acting as green grocers, and rum distributors, . 
tb the Indians visiting the plantations. 

It cannot be supposed, that the honours result- 
ing to them from the discharge of these duties, 
tire a sufficient compensation for the trouble and^ 
mfconvenience of supplying the individual wants 
of every itinerant Indian ; but, though they all 
deprecate the thanklessness of their office, like 
Oliver Cromwell, they still stick to the protec- 
torate. This has sometimes led caustic reason- 
's to imagine, that there was some advantage 
attached to it beyond what was publicly thought^ 
or by themselves acknowledged. 

Be this as it may, the Colony annually pays the 

following sum in Indian expenses : — • 

• ^ ' .\ 

Expenses of Protectors, , ^,.^ ,....^^ 9,000 

Share of Triennial Presents, ,^^;„^m^>^ 10,000 

I* ■ 

/ 34,000 



^faicb, by indndiitg hosh expedilions, Mpabs^ 
Posts, Sac* make the Indian charge's equal ta 
i£3,000 sterling per anniua. 

Whatever may be $aid or thoi^ht of the mOi> 
^yes of the Financial Representatives in sanction* 
ing this outlay, there can be bnt one ojunion as; 
to the munificent generosity of the Governm^t 
itself, that, since the year 1794;, haft bestowed more 
than half a million of guilders, in* ppmpensation 
for services that would have been amply renui^ 
nerated at the expense of three or four hundred 
pounds* 

The only .se^ningly unfair part of the busine^i* 
is;, that the Indians are burdened with ell the odi- 
um of the expenditure, whilst the European offi- 
cers get two<*thirds of the money. #nt, as it 
must be supposed that the extraordinary zeal ^' 
th^ Protectors, and the industry of the Post^ 
holders, fully entitles them to this share, let us 
now inquire into the extent c^ their several merits* 

In the years 1793 and 4, the Caribisce natioa- 
alone furnished nearly 800 men in the suppression 
of the Coromantyn rebellion, on the West Coast 
of Pemerara; scarce 50 can now be found ex- 
isting* 

Of the Arawaaks that served during that peri- 
od, nine-tenths are extinct, and dieir numbers 
have not been replaced by others* 

The, whole Warow nation cannot now mustet 
one-half of what served on that occasion* 
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^ The Accaways have kept their footing better 
than the other tribes; but one-half of these are. 
gone, or are now going, to Cayenne, and the 
south ; — the whole tending to prove, that what- 
ever doubts might have existed as to the objects 
of that Government, under which Protectors of 
Indians were appointed, they are now clearly ex- 
plained to be — the extirpation of all the Indians 
fi^nl the Colony. 

The Protectors, therefore, in discharging their 
duties upon this principle, deserve well of the 
public ; and, we are bound to say, that their me- 
lits are fully commensurate with the encourage^ 
loent given to the system under which they act. 

In contemplating the measures of a century 
long since expired, we are bound in reason to 
ipake ourselves acquainted with the circumstances 
under which those measures originated ; and it is 
curious to observe, that, by all accounts, the Go- 
vernment, in the institution of the Indian Protec- 
tors, professed, at that time, its motive to be the 
•* preservation of the Indians, and the promotion 
of their welfare, in return for the signal services 
they had rendered us." Now, it is necessary to 
understand something of court idiom, to reconcile 
this avowal with the consummation that has since 
taken place. It could only mean, that, witnessing 
the effects of the Indian force acting in union, and 
properly commanded, it was necessary to reduce 
il^ for fear it mi^ht be turned against the Cobny. 

o 
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In our day, such a feeling wouW be, in {he 
liighest degree, absurd; but, either the former 
Governments were excessively hypocritical and 
ungrateful, or our modern Protectors have had no 
great share of intellectual penetration, putting 
generosity and kindness of heart entirely out of the 
question; — this is not any fault of theirs, certainly, 
but to us it may prove a great misfortune* 

In Demerara, any thing in the nature of a poof 
rate, paid to individuals who have not actually lost 
tlie use of all their limbs, is a direct bonus in fa- 
vour of idleness and intemperance. This is proved, 
since one-fourth of the year is sufficient for the 
supply of all bodily wants, and there is a free 
choice of land in every direction. 

Before the institutioh of Protectors, the Indi- 
ans never came empty-handed to the plantations, 
buti bringing the fruits of their industry, they 
bartered with the proprietors for the comforts 
they found upon the estates. This was a most be- 
neficial traffic, if the proportion of spirits given in 
exchange had been properly restricted. 

When the Protectors were appointed, this spur 
to industry no longer existed ; — throug)i them the 
Indians procured as much sugar, plantains, salt 
fish, tobacco, and above all, rum, as they stood in 
need of, at the expense of the Colony ; and if the 
Protector received goods in return, he was to all 
intents a rogue. Some of the Indians, even at 
this day, have too much spirit to receive llie 
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wages of idleness from the Protectors, and may be 
seen occasionally trafficing their little articles on 
the plantations, or in town ; but, uniformly, all 
the dissolute and lazy proceed to the Protector, 
where they mpet all the encouragement they can 
desire, and receive such supplies, gratis, as takes 
iaway the necessity of any personal exertion or 
industry on their part. 

The excessive absurdity of this custom is so ap- 
parent and inexcusable, that the motives of its ad- 
vocates can only admit of one construction ; and 
the mere publicity of the circumstance must cer- 
tainly be the death-blow, at least to the Protec- 
tors* allowances. 

This system has now operated for 30 years-^ 
and can there be any longer a doubt existing in 
the mind of any rational and unprejudiced indi^ 
vidual, that the present vagrant state of the In- 
dians, the reduction of the population, and all the 
consequent evils, is not resulting from the en- 
couragement given to vice, intemperance, and idle- 
ness, by those whose duty it should be to suppress 
and eradicate these propensities ? 

With regard to the Protectors personally, no 
charge appears to have been authenticated of di- 
rect malversation, or abuse of their authority. 
They appear generally to have been respectable 
planters, whose incomes put them above the temp- 
tation of peculation ; but they all seem to have 
been actuated by the true Indian spirit of indcs- 
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lence, and flieir plurality has taken away sA in6* 
lives for individual exertion. 

Their very independence,. as it confined them 
to tlieir properties, or gave them rank in the 
councils or the militia, prevented the possibility of 
their residence amongst the Indians — and every, 
evil necessarily originated, that commonly occurs 
under abdentee authorities. 

If we did not properly consider these circum* 
stances, a comparison of our Protectors wid^ 
those of the Spanish Main-r-the poor Monks, or 
the Council of the Indies — ^would attach such a slur 
and disgrace to the former, as would render ex- 
istence itself intolerable. 

It is the right of the public an4 the Protectors* 
&emselves, to demand of the Government sucih a 
revision of the Indian regulations} as mayxelier^ 
them from thi^L odious weight ttf censure and re-^ 
probation. 

There are six Protectors, and no one wiU dare 
to start any suggestion for improvement, for fear 
of offending the other dGve. Are the duties sty 
heavy, that cme individual is incapable of discharge* 
ing them? Every reader, who has the least ex- 
perience on the subject, is aware, that a single ju-^ 
nior overseer of an estate is adequate to discharjKe 
all the duties of the six Protectors, or all tire du-j 
ties that they have ever yet discharged, since the' 
first institution of the appointment* « 

CommoU'-sense says — ^No, there should be I>ut 



tine, but Aatt»ii&')r€8idingiit the centre t^is In* 
cUan govemmoat^ and the man of the Indians* 
dioice* * 

' Who ever heanrd bf it Protector of Indian^ 
heading his forces on an emergency — compromifi« 
ing a bloody feud — exerting himself to *stop the 
vavages of meazles or »nall-pox? 
' One Protector, Mr. Chasuss Edmo^stone, diji 
once lead his followers into the field ; and one^ 
Mn Thobtais Cathrey, did once proceed into 
the interior to suppress an Indian war, >and, fay 
his kindness ?and mnnificencej .delayed the .emi-i 
gration of the Cai^ibisce ^nation for three yearsi; 
and these actions Avfe to their honour ^wbe per-^ 
formed them. But, for the rest, their greate^ 
feme is haying done m^thing; 

With regard 40 ;.the Post-holders, tlie ikst con* 
mderation is Aeir salarjt^ which being barely 8U& 
ficient for the support of common necessities, lays. 
them open-to'die temptation of undue ineans lo 
fiicrea^e their revenue. . 

The Posttholder «t 16Ql or 150 nulesdi^taBcii 
Ifipom the Protector, has liUle to &ar from his su*- 
iperintendenoe^ or authority, ^e becomes* a petfy 
tyrant in his district, and has always the power ip 
-erush complaints, or 4o.render them. futile. What 
«ort of an appointment is this.-? Are not :the 
'.bonndai^ establishments -of a.«country thepecu- 
|iar charge of the military ?r^and' can theneJ^eaay 
^0^^ mqce dwOTgdiiabb to u% |han in hpundary 
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qadstions mKik aeiglibfikunng sM^ tOi lfel^tllll^ 
common field overseer as. qorrepmscoaitative^ vbov 
uniformly meets military commandants with 9 re^ 
fipectabk regvJar &r<e at tlmx ^spo&aWfbr so 
toe the Posts of all the neigbbouisuig tslateii 
(yarded? 

This was very Mfiell under the ]>utch West ht4 
dia Company, but the M^esty of George the 
fourth is Httle honoured by its continuance. . ^ 

Ther« sre six Posts :^-rOBe is;^ undoBbtedly, re% 
quiriied on our western boundaryr-r-Qne on thd 
southern or riv^Hippanoony — ^idone fiimished 
by Berbice^ between that Colony and iSurinam) 
00 that two are sufficient for all the purposes of 
I>emerara-!--^nd of these^ one has been done with« 
out for many years, and no consequent inconve« 
iiience complained of. But, it will be said, . that 
4he Posts are necessary to preTent settlements of 
bash negroes* 

Cte this point it has been already proved, t^iat 
the efficient state of the Indian popttlatkm is. the 
4Qnly means of keeping. the negroes out €if the 
-bttshi- and this,, not in the iiumediate vtoiniiy «f 
Posts only^ but throi^hout the' whole extent iif 
the Colony* 

This being admitted, another &ct presents it- 

.self, conclusive on this topic^-Hsince^ sotwithstand* 

ing all tti^ Posts, . bush negroes stiU exist, and 

will continue to exist* 

^ All who have visited 4]ie Baste ftre mJtae^^e^io 
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lity of Iiidiaiis i&kas fdace ; and tte Post supplies^ 
of ram are a,n encouragement' to kiereased idk)*- 
ness and intemperance. The IVastls, therefore^ 
become a perpetuid dmia upon the population* (i£ 
the neighbourhood) and the Indians diat remain. 
iMCome disgusted "ivith the Colony; from the ex- 
actions oiF the Poftt^bolder to supply the ^fiGi*>: 
encies of his salavy* In Bssequebo this hasbeeai 
notoriously the case, for the last $ or 9 years. 

if the Posts are meant as points of rendeavous^ 
HP recruiting, it is atso^certain, that tiie individu^ 
inflsience of a few persons, not officially connected 
with the Indians, will eall>ford» greater number^ 
to our assistance^ in emergencies, than can ^I.the 
Posts or Post-holders put>tDgeth^« 
' If they are found to answer th^ pwpose <^ pvo* 
venting negi'o desertion, why has it been foufid 
iiecessary to s^id sixteen husb expeditions oh 
service, during the last two years, in^atte distriai 
alone? 

^ They are» in (aet, a» ftd^*coiiedtati|^ ecpa^hf 
destructive with the protectdrate; and^ if any diB- 
<ference exists; ki the quantum €>f evil, it is that 
(ine slays its thousands^ amt the otbei^, ilstteae^ af 
-thousands. 

• If it be pcfitic to dritethe XndimistMit of the 

'Colony altogeth^r,^ i% would be much more in 

•^^aracter with the British natibn to do it at onoe 

• witii open falPCiai-aiid'thiS'wettld dot miach incoo^ 



vefffence th« Indians,' since the ObvertnnenIS vt 
Cayenne and the Oronoque have long spread • 
open thdir anns to receive them ; and, at this day^ 
they are constantly nrgingtheinducemehtsheldout - 
to diem by these powers, andd^minga consequ^it^ 
merit from their prolonged slay with us. 

' But, ifkisatall worth while to preserve the rem-' 
Bant of them still existing, the first step is the in* 
stantaneous abolition of all existing auiboritiea 
connected with them. < 

if no others were ever substituted, this mea- 
sure, though productive of no positive good, would 
at least stop the .progress of a, positive evil, and 
give us time to ward ofFtbe approaching ruin* 

Out of ten people who peruse these remarks, 
five will say, we have known all .this long since : ^ 
four wiUusayt is it .possible? and one, ii is false—- 
Thus determining the propoations of the well- 1^ 
informed, the totally ignorant, andlhose interested 
in the deniaL 

But those who discover and decry an efil* ar« 
imperiously ^&Ued upon to^prppose a semedj^ ^ 
4iBe public may justly say, it is easy to find &ulf^ 
iiut not to do better. The following sketchy Cheie- 
"fore, of a preferent sy>stem of Indian Govermneii^ 
is deduced from a consideration of the means enir 
'ployed by d^ 'Spanish missions, undervthe fiupoN 
ontend^ice^^flhe 'Council of the Indies, and the 
'Selection of such data asiiave an eqpiii^gpliGatiMI 
i^nth if ft iSnaniili und- ^Briticli <^ia^*%o- 



These suggestions are independent m fiUi>s c^f 
colonization ; but, united with themj would m^st 
undoubtedly be productiye of iacreaaied otility 
and effect. 

A division of power is the destruction of aH au- 
thority* The governnjient of the Ii^dians should^ 
therefore, be vested in one individual, responsi- 
ble to the Crown, and elective hy the Indians, 
though approveable by the Lieujtenant^Govemor. 

Should the establishment be supported at the 

. expense of the Crown, the Crown alone has its 

disposal and patronage ; but, if it is -chargeable on 

the Colonial disbursements, it has a right to be 

repjres^nted and advocated in the combined Cdb^ 

nial Court 

In tlie room of trieunid presents, and all ex- 
isting 6Spcn$e% .there should \>t instituted a conv- 
^mand of Indians, under the supienntendence c€ an 
.active and zealous individual, perfectly acquainted 
with Indian habits and prejudices — permanently 
rodent, and deriving income from no other 
source than his pay aa commander ; he must bt 
bound in securities to the amount of jfil,000 SMt^ 

^ At the requisition of&is offlcei^ aaaCtiopedt^ 
.t1u$ X/ieutenant* Governor, aH expeoji^ of th^ 

command are to be defrayed quarterly* 
'"His head-4)uarters to be at tibe coilflaence df 

llie^riyers £s^adx> ao4 Mattiiwiiy^f ^afijd tte ^ 
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yearly expenses of the command to be limited as 
follows, without contingencies: — 

Salaries of Under Officers, ..,^.w. ,«m^.m^ 3»ooo 



Total, -^ /20,ooo ' 

Or <s6l,500 sterling, one-half of the present ex- . 
penditure. 

The commander may appoint, optionally, well- 
qnalified Europeans, or intelligent Indian cap- 
tains, as casiques, or under officers, in diarge of 
districts, &c. ; but no admixture of negro blood 
must be allowed in these appointments, in con- 
formity to the practice on the Spanish Main—* 
where the officers are prescribed to be either, 
purely vhite, or purely Indian, 

Th^ expenses of the command will be incurred^ 
in holding out inducements to the Indians to re- 
side and form communities in its vicinity; and 
the laws by which they are to be governed, must 
be digested from the spirit of those now operating 
in the Oronoque and the Apure. 

The command, having a depot of appropriate 
airms of 200 stand, must furnish that number of 
disciplined Indians upon an emergency, who must 
receive daily pay, whilst on service, and at other 
times are to be drilled in rotation, as ordinal^ 
J^ilitia. . ., 

I'he out-po&ts are the charge of the subaltern 
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tilKcerSy who are removeable at tlie discretion of 
tiie commander, he making a dne report of the 
drcumstance and the cause. 

The general duties of the command, are the as- 
sistance of the Colonial police in the apprehen- 
fdon of deserters, and the suppression of settle- 
ments of revolted negroes, wherever existing with- 
in the Colony. On the intervals of these duties, 
its grand objects will be the introduction of a sys- 
tem of agriculture and cattle-grazing into the in- 
terior, and consequent encouragement of the In- 
dians in habits of temperance and industry. 

No Indians to be allowed intercourse with the 
town or plantations, but with a commander's pass, 
and the sale of spirits to Indians being declared 
penal throughout the Colony. 

The commander will personally inspect, annu- 
ally, all the out-posts, and report thereupon, with 
quarterly reports of expenditure ; and he will com- 
municate, without delay, intelligence received 
from the interior, either of wars amongst the In-^ 
dians, or operations of the neighbouring states. 
He will endeavour to make the Indians acquaint- 
ed with the English language ; and also acquire 
and write down what particulars he may be able 
to collect of tBeirs, for the purposes of more im- 
mediate and unreserved communication. 

He will, to his utmost, prevent the Indian slave- 
^ade from being, carried on within the British 
hoiindary, and forcibly take possession of all 



t^ dAvei that may be imported., repeiyingr ^ 
LieHtenant-Govemor's instructicMis as to their dis^ [ 
posal. 

. Rewwrda afid cojnpensaiions to the Indiaac^ 
must only be given aecordiag to their merits for. 
actual labour and servicet and jiever move tKai^. 
oae^fourth of the amount in spiritis. • 

These proposals comprize the most essential 
qualifications of sujch a project, and may be a- 
mended or modified according to circumstances ; 
buty however imperfect the detail, the principle is 
impugnable, and must eventually, in some shape 
or other, be carried into effect. 

The objections that may be raised as to im* . 
practicability, or difficulty of execution, are long 
since obviated by the example of S^ain in the 
Caraccas ; — it may be only necessary to state, that, 
with regard to opinions, those of Protectors .and 
Post-holders are the last that should be taken* 
If any are exempt from the charge of extreme ig- 
norance in their office, they have all an evident 
bias of self-interest to support its continuance, ia 
despigbt of truth, reason, or economy. 
. For the evils that have already existed in this 
department, some excuse may be allowed to the 
plea of ignorance ; but, irom the date of this pub- 
lication, that plea can no longer be urged ; and 
if objiBCtions on the score of the impracticability 
oi improvement be advsmced, they are also done, 
affi^y with, by the {ht oposition of a feasible re- ] 
medy. 



Till that remedy be adopted, and *^ strenuous 
effort be made to rescue the unfortunate subjects' 
of this discussion from impending destruction, 
our Colonial Legislature is, before God and masy 
answerable iqx the continuance of that load of vice 
and misery, under which the Indian^ are novf 
filBggering on to complete annihilation. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

« I 

COKSFDCBATIONS t>F RELATIVE POLICY, AS tOW* 

1IECT£D WITH TH^ PRESENT AND FUTURE 

STATE OF THE INDIAN POPULATION. 



Since Great Britain has acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the Colombian States, a new and 
vast field is open for the consideration of the line 
of policy to be pursued by a slave Colony like 
Demerara, situated in the midst of powerful free 
governments. 

The amicable disposition at present existing 
between England and these governments, obvi- 
ates all fear of immediate inconvenience from the 
contact; but, as the British Possessions now be- 
come the key of communication with the whole 
Southern Continent, they must be necessarily put 
onsuch ai^oting, as may prevent the irregularities 
otherwise accruing from thee:(tensive intercourse^ 
to be carried on. 

The power that has been strong enough to 
wrest her colonies from the grasp of monarchical 
jSpain, will not be stationary; but, upon the saine 
principles of government, and increasing her po- 
pulation in the same ratio with the United States 
of the North, a few years will enable her to vie 
^ith the richest and most powerful, of the Statei^ 
of modern Europe. 
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Should the. Bourbon policy of France invdhre 
her in a war with South America and her Allies, 
French Guiana becomes the property either of 
£ngland, or the Brazilian Government. 

From that date, therefore, British and Dutch 
Guiana become the neutral ground between the 
great independent Governments of Brazil and 
Terra Firma, 

The efforts made by France to recover her in- 
fluence in South American politics, must, in fu- 
ture, be confined to the aggrandizement and ex- 
tension of her Colony of Cayenne. 
" We have daily before our eyes proo& of th«i 
great exertions she is making to accomplish this* 
object ; atid, for the interest of Great Britain and 
South America in general^ these labours cann<^ 
be too soon put a stop to— otherwise, through 
Cayenne, will emanate discord, civil war, corrup- 
tion, and the total destruction of British influence. 

The only means at present within the powar 
df this Colony in resisting this, lies in preventing 
tiiat immense accumulation of Indians, in the 
neighbourhood of the river Marony, by whidi 
the French hope, at a future period, to influence 
the governments of the interior. French Cayenne 
i^ a tliorn in the side of South America, which U 
would be worth twenty millions of money to era* 
dicate. 

There is not a moment to be lost in preventing 
increase of power afid population, which is 
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made at our expense, and from which we shaQ 
otherwise s^er severely in future. The means 
are obvious. We must draw round us, and at- 
tach to us, all those migratory nations of Indians^ 
that are ever moving in the direction of their im« 
mediate interest, by making that interest perma- 
nent in our favour, and attaching them perma* 
Qently to our territory. In that future war, which 
i^ not far distant, we shall then have an army of 
Indians in the interior^ ready to subjugate tho 
French possessions, instead of being put on our 
^Ufenc^ to protect ourselves from a similar forc^ 
employed against us. 

ji^itherto. the Colonial Government of Deme~ 
l^a, isolated and unconnected, has demanded 
little care beyond the daily regulation of it^ com-^ 
merce and internal police ; but, increased as now 
fu*e itg foreign relations, an increased share of pe^ 
]|^tration and judgment is required in the states- 
man who ffovems it. 

; She must b^ immediately put upon the sam^ 
footing as the neighbouring States in the str^igtA 
gf h,er free population ; and the question then 
prises — ^what is the amount and composition of 
^at population ? 

. f IjL^ {loyalist and Spanish armies in the/Co- 
raccas are diminutive, compared with the immens^ 
bodies brought into the field in Europe ; but this 
does; upt re§u\t frpm. the wpjit of population, bu^ 
from the extreme difficulty joi procuring jsubsist- 
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taste in the desert and uncultivated regions which 
Ihey have to traverse. 

A body of 10,000 men is, perhaps, the utmost 
that could, by any means, be kept together 
for even two or three months, in the interiorl 
*^his operates equally upon an invading or a de- 
fending army, so that we cannot judge of the ex- 
tent of population, by comparison of their propor- 
tion of military force. 

By what infoa^raation we can acquire, it appears, 
however, that SO, 000 able to bear arms, is a low 
'estimate for the force of the Colombian republic 

This population and their armies are composed of 
different colours, in the following proportions :-^ 
Whites, one — free Mulattoes, two — free Indians, 
two — Negroes and Samboes, one — in six partsL 
The Mulattoes or Mestizos are from the Indians. 

<3omparing this population with our own, we 
%re immediately struck with its immense preport- 
•derating strength of IncBans, (w Indian extraction* 
There appears to he just enough Europeans for 
^11 purposes of command and authority, and the 
great operative mass is all Indian. 

The Spaniards, and all travellers, areloud in the 
most unqualified praise of the Indian Mestizes — 
they possess all the mildness and docility of the 
Indian, united with much of the energy andfn-. 
dustry of their European parents. They are* 
most inval uable class of society. 

A3 universal as is their praise so ^enteral is die 
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parties, of the Sa«iboes, the offspring of Indians 
and Negroes. The greatest proof of the justice 
of this feeling is the narrated circumstance, that 
all the public executions in theCaraccas are con* 
fined to this detestable race. They and the free 
Negroes subsist entirely on robbing, smuggling 
and piracy— the Sambo uniting all the vices of 
the Negro to all the failings oftlie Indian^ with- 
put the intervention of one redeeming virtue. 

It is necessary to premise these particulars as a 
foundation for the remarks that follow :*-they 
are not new, having been in print so long since as 
1805; but the work containing them has evi- 
dently not been extensively read, from the pre- 
sent genef al state of i^M)>*ance on the subject. 

Demerara, as she now stands in the centre of 
an universal explosion, that has shaken the ver^ 
crowns of die powers of Europe, seems entranced 
in slumber, without a sensibility of danger, or a 
motion of self-defence.— This shall awaken ber. 

War is as certain as the recognition of Spanish 
,. independence; and, on its occurrence, is this Co- 
lony tamely to yield itself up, as on formor omih 
.^ions, to the first insignificant force that insults it? 

But ever must this be the case, tfll, by patora^ 
lizing, civilizing, and arming tlie Indians, we 
e^stablish a native di£gposable force, a free and loy- 
fl population, abl^ to undertake offensive o()era- 
tion's — or tliat, by being strong enough to overawe 



the slave populatibn, liberate the regular troopiS 
&r direct action against tke invading enemy. 

So simple is our policy, and so eminent is the 
danger to be avoided, that we are at a loss to ac- 
count for the utter insensibili^ and neglect of 
common precautions that has characterised the 
3ritish Government, during a period of more than 
five-and-twenty years. 

Our present armed force is not more than suf- 
ficient for the preservation of internal tranquillity 
—how are we to oppose the attacks of foreign ene* 
mies? We surely cannot think that peace must 
last for ever — common sense and common expe- 
jrience prevents such a supposition. 

Now, it is morally certain, that an eniemy al* 

ways attacks the weakest points. If we, therefore, 

strengthen ourselves by the means here shewn to 

,j»&in our power, we shall not only be able to de* 

,.fend ourselves ably, but we shall not be attacked^ 

at least, if we are, it will . be by such a force as 

cannot be mustered in the dark, and the noise of 

its preparation will bring us timely succour. De- 

. merara has always hithertg fallen by a coup de 

wutin^ and, notwithstandinig the repetition of this 

. experiment so frequently, she is at this day as 

much open to it as ever. 

There is something in thil^ worthy of the con- 

.jsideration of our Colonial Government, though 

the rest of the book.be irrelevant. It may be sup* 

posed^ without offence, that one duty oflegtslation 
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k defeii6e agftinst emergency and surprise.— Sofib; 
pose but for an instant that war broke out, and 
that the ships, constantly in petto with Martini- 
que and Cayenne, landed on our coast, and de- 
clared the Negroes free — where are we then? 

This is the old story over again, and will be so 
till doomsday, except we put our free population 
upon the same footing as in the neighbouring 
States. . 

So true is it that one happy thought of an indi- 
vidual is frequently of more value than a century 
of deliberations, when councillors sit and mutu- 
ally stupify each other, till all is involved in dark- 
ness. 

The Indians;, in their present state, are thie 
property of any power that chooses to appropri- 
ate them. If we do not arm the Indians, the 
Prench will — ^if we arm them, they will become 
our defenders — if the French arm them, they 
will become our enemies — what moire need be 
said upon the siibject* It is merely a question, 
whether we shall put a force of 20,000 men into 
the hands of the enemy, or appropriate them to 
our own defence, fcfet our great politicians ms&e 
what they will out of this. If they insist on cofv- 
tinuing in £he old way, knocking out their own 
brains, and ruining the community, it is an act of 
state suicide, and w« cMinot help it; but thi6 
tvork will then be a living evidence against theni^ 
«nd |>o^teritfr wiU rewiurd their memories. Ye^. 
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lettered and shackled as it now is, tne Press oT 
I)emerara shall be the Guardian of the Colony. 

The most extraordinary feature in the discus- 
sion is, that though the facts advanced are fami- 
liar to most readers, -yet, hitherto, nothing like a 
combination has been formed of them, on which 
to ground any thing like a feasible conclusion. 

But we must recollect, that the communications 
oif individuals are only respectable in proportion 
to the Court interest of the party ; and that in 
Governments, nine times out of ten, those opi- 
nions are preferred — not that are in themselves 
Respectable, but that come from wealthy or con- 
sequential individuals. Great wit and great riches 
are seldom concomitant ; but, as great riches has 
most in;fluence in the State, it is frequent that the 
cnpst absurd doctrines are adopted in preference 
%o the most rational, not with any direct intention 
^ public injury, but from a direct prejudice in 
favour of him who gives the best wine, and keep^ 
jtue best house. 

To return to the subject of our free population, 
it is evident to every one w|io properly considers 
the si^bject, that a numerous Colonial militia can 
only be formed by an expensive free population of 
actual labourers, or very small proprietors, who 
#ire obliged, to .assist op^ratively in the cultivation 
of their own lands. 

This description can neither be created not 
•cmbsisted onTands that are already *privaie'pr6- 
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perty, or in omijiuiGtion with the slate pop#ltt» 
tion; but it has a just claim to be provided for^ 
out of the abandoned lands of the old estates up 
the rivers. These should be resumed by the 
Crovs^n for tliis appropriation. 

Our present coloured militia, whose Tery (br- 
matioti ^nd existence depends upon the extendedf 
practice of that illicit intercourse, which a pru- 
dent and a moral government should, at all events, 
discourage, though it may not forcibly suppress— 
is a forccy against which, having no complaint, we 
are bound to have some confidence in ; but no 
one who compares the habits of su<;h of our freei' 
coloured as are not immediately engaged in lu- 
crative trades with that of the Spanish Mestize^ 
or the Indians themselves, will, ibr a moment he* 
sitate in deciding in favour of the latter. 

The lives of the agricultural free coloured o^ 
Ae upper rivers, differ in nothing from that of tW 
surrounding natives — their exertions and labour 
are equally restricted, and dieir European ideas 
of dissipation and license are greater; but these 
have infinitely the advantage of the Indians, in 
connection with the Whites, and in protection of 
the public authorities — they have no want of op- 
portunities, if they felt but the inclination to la- 
bour. 

Without, therefore^ neglecting or despising 
these, how much more advantageous would it be to 
increase the number tif Buck Mulattoes, by encottr- 
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aging the ccwmection of the Whites with the Indn 
ans, in preference to that with Negro slaves ; and 
yet, strange to say, a bonus is paid for the promo<» 
lion of the latter in a gratuitous education — 
Shame, wheie is thy blush? — a uniop is prohibi^>- 
ed with those who are free, and but a shade or 
two deeper, and who consider this woion binding, 
and it is encouraged with slaves, who are quite 
Black, and practice indiscriminate prostitution. 

We are not disposed to be over-rigid cen- 
surers, where general custom has tolerated a vice, 
^U it has lost its epithet ; but, it is certainly an 
anomaly in morals, to see a public protection afi- 
forded both to the vice and its consequences. 

But the public attention has so long been con- 
fined to one narrow channel, that nothing beyond 
it has been thought worthy of consideration ; and 
charity, believing itself restricted in operation ta 
qne hacknied object, has not scrupled in its zeal 
to outstrip the bounds of public decorum. 
, How much better would it be to oblige those, 
whose irregularities entail a burden of pauperism 
upon the public, to defray, from their owi^mean% 
the costs of education and subsistence. " 

If it is deemed expedient iu Europe to dis- 
courage marriage, in those who are so poor as to 
be unable to maintain a legitimate oifspring, how 
much more imperative is it to discourage, in the 
same class, a license by i^|](ich the public b^come^ 
charged with a load of illegitimacy.' 



, PUdi^y m^ tlistinctly, ^e funds and ^ ||^ 
tronage devoted to this object, ivould have a mueh 
more beneficial tendency in encouraging the co-. 
Ionization of the interior, in promoting intermar-- 
riages of the Colonists with the Indians, ahd iuk 
educating the poor and ignorant of both colouri^ 
in honesty and industry. The best education for 
a poor man is that by which he gets his bread, 
and all above thai: renders him restless and dis- 
contented in the sphere in which he is ordained 
to move* A man, whose mind is enlightened, will 
not stoop to labour, and the reputation of a little 
learning gives him a consequence in his operative 
circle, fatal to his individual industry; but la- 
bourers we must have, and private soldiers we 
must have— and all education i^ pernicious, that 
kads the lower orders to hanker after privileges 
beyond their reach, or the tights of their condi- 
tion. . . . . ^ 

In the West India I^Jands, wher^ thjere is no 
alternative,, the increase of the coloured popular 
.tion, by the same means, admits of an excuse^ 
which does not apply to us. Of two evils we are 
Bound to choose the, least, and a little enlightened 
legislature would convert the lesser. evU into a 
great public benefit. 

In Europe, the march of improvement and civi- 
Ezatipn is so steady and regular, that the least 
de^datiop is corrected . at th^ moment ; bi)t her^^ 
tibe laxity of pablic x^or^ls, is, not nptice^ till it- 
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r(Mieh€8 $ueli a pitch, that the OdV^inimetit awtdl^eft 
only at the crisis of its political existence. Eng- 
land has long claimed the precedence in acts of 
public charity, and considerations of moral e^^pe- 
]>ediency--^ow shameful is it, therefore, at this 
Mlvanced period, that any of her Colonies should 
need a quotation from the examples of such na* 
tioos as the Spaniards or Portuguese ? 

But it is impossible to discuss this subject, ot 
to give any authority to the argument by which 
that discussi(Mi is supported, without repeating, at 
every page—- so have done the Spaniards long 
i&ince, and so are now doing the Portuguese and 
the French. 

' The administrationpof out Indian afl&irs, to thisT 
moment, has been a gross job, only equaled byi 
the WiNKEujob of Berbice, or the Macauleit 
job of Sierra Leone. In reverting with pleasure 
fe the contemporaneous elucidation of the princi<^ 
pies here advanced, as applied to the Negro popu- 
liition, by Mr. McDonnell, the Author is proud 
to find, that that Gentleman has accomplished his 
object in ,the department he under^took. This 
Work, thotfgh begun much earliet and finished 
later, radicates to the same centre — t^e protection' 
of the Ibritish interests in her South American 
Col4iues. 

' There is a moderation naturally attached to all 
State measures of acknowledged utility, that for- 
bida all 4KttttBi{>t at reiteration or romance in 



ta#i^iy Ar reautt The moidenl Hm ioMgiRit 
tion becomes heated, expectation outstrips r^siky^ 
lUid political quackery and fanaticism usurp ihi 
place of calm reasoning on probable consequences* 

No pretension is made in this Work, to the 
accomplishment of any thing extraordinary andi 
unprecedented. Nearly nine years have been de? 
voted to the acquisition of that ioforoiatioU which 
i^a led to these deductions i and the result has 
proved, that the conclusion will be much mox)t 
practically usefel, than brilliant in its appearance* 

We. cannot hope to make either the free Indi-i 
an, the Mulatto, or the Negro, more immediatelji 
industrious, as long as their wants are so simple^ 
^d so easily satisfied ; but we can increase their 
^ants, and, consequently, increase their ohHf^^ 
ijon to labpun We can, upoA this principle, obh 
^n such a portion of exportable Qommoditiel^^ 
aswill, at any rate, defray all tfa^ e^^p^i^^. aM 
t&ndant on the operation of this system. 

We never catfi hope to assimilate the porlioii irf 
^aily labour to that of European peasantry;. but» 
if we can only increase the existing proportiQa o£ 
qne-third to pnp-half that amount^ we have ac^ 
QompUshed aa al\|^ct of the greatest importaaMi 
1^ the State* 

If we introduce amongst the Indiana a: tactt 
^t dress, and Europeim oonvenitoces^ and: enable 
tjiem to purchase these articles &Qm theiruiOrdr 

Uieix>wa i^dji^trj^ ?se c]|ie» an ioflmim 
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• Id tfeeiAhftiifectttres cf the Mother CowMtry, imA 
Sottbly contribute to the cause of h«r prosperity J 
but, abote all, if we provide, froBi ^ui* own re* 
sourced, a loyal and native force, adequate to thft 
protectioH of the Colony on ordinary occasions^ 
we ^relieve the British army from a ^everfe load of 
West India duty, and we lighten the expenses of 
firovemm^At, by the most desirable of all possible 
iheans, the acquisition of internal stf ength. 

AH these tesults -cannot, it is true, be bTOiighk 
fo itistatitanebus accomplishment, but they foilotf 
iii ^fce regulaY" train 6f reasonable eKpeetations. 
iff in spite of every obstacle, they have laanifedte^d 
tSieraselves under the despotic Governments of 
^j^aSak^eok^ Portugal, can we reasonably db&btof 
feeilr sticcfesss under the "protection of su<^h a Gt^ 
rerfimdfe't as that of Great Britain at this epoch"? 

It has not been possible to conduct th^ subject 
Ihus fkf^' ^i^out impMciiting, in (some degree^ 
both nien and ibeasuresu But, it is to be hopedy 
di^t a revision of the facts will convince the pub- 
lic, that the Author has not \^antonly come int» 
'Contact with the feelings of individaals ; neither 
tfidr adtions or their inte^iitions having been mii- 
construed, or personally identified* 

In the detection of such deep-rooted eiror, and 
in the awakening of such obstinate apathy, it is» 
absolutely necessary to apply such a caustic, as%f 
lis pain may arouse the sleepefi and \^ its power 
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' The mmii object f)|s been to compife a Pofiti^ 
cal Memoraiidnm for the con9iderati<m of th^ 
Parliament and the Legislature, from which, ia 
. conjunction wiih the Work of Mn M^Donnkll»» 
a basis may be laid down for the system of Go4 
ternment, applicable to both branches of the {>o- 
pulation of British South America. * ,i 

A veil of mystery has been hitherto purposely^ 
held over the consideration of this subject; and» 
the men who have opposed, and the argum;ratr 
made use of, have equally shunned the light of 
public opinion. Will it be believed, that hither^ 
to, the influence of at most two or three individiW 
als has had sufficient weight to stop disGussien o» 
the principle, that '^ The Indians could not hm 
made better or happier, and that We had no rigb# 
lb make the experiment, because it was our intei> 
i^t to do so?" 

Idleness is universally esteemed the parent of 
mischief and misfortune^— whilst, cm the con^ 
trary, the nearest approximation to the idea* of 
kuman h^piness, has always beeki found in a lifil 
of exertion and industry. Does not comm<m 
sense acknowledge both these propositions, yei^ 
lihe Indians, in a state of the most determined in« 
dplence, are declared- to be the happiest of mor- 
tals { 

\ What! do they derive happiness in our imme* 
diate xicinity,. by their inaitaUon of our vices — by 
contracting the diseases of Europe— «aiid by se^iiif 



1hfi»r nearest and dearest co^ecfions daily &1Blig 
victiffis to habits of intemperance, -fostered by usF 
And, in the interior, do they derive happiQ^Sft 
from interminable intestine wars«-^om bloody 
&mily fead»-r-froin ludnaf^ping and slavery ? 

Even these very Gentlemen admit, that their 
iWinbers are daily decreasing; and does the anni« 
iiUft((ioA of a nation become a proof and result of 
jbi haiq»iness ? Alas I absard as *these argtH-* 
ibmil^ appear, they have cost the lives of thou-; 
aandsi and, in the face of established. &ct and 
Season, 4ibey have been advocated (secretly it iff 
<rue) but too firmly. They are now exposed i 
and, inshils^ we mourn over their destructive con^ 
itqiiences, and lament diat libsolute wantof poli* 
^andcomitimi hemanity that will characterize 
ihem W poj^erity, the question still Teinaini|i 
^ Are they to be still supported ?'* 
e By «v«ry feeling, of humanity, generosity^ f^nd 
ifioratity — ^by all that is sublime above, and ra^ 
lional heL&w — by brotherly love, truths justici||| 
jtHdoaercy— ^foribid it, Heaven* 
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ICTHYOLOGY 

OF THE FRESH WATURS OF THE INTERIOR* 



In selecting tliis branch of zoologicid iBquirj^. 
the Author-has been influenced by the hopeof [»*€«. 
^entuig to the scientific world, some uadescribed; 
subjects not yet known in £ur(^« The tropical 
icthyology of the Islands and the Coast, .and aU 
the salt water families, have been described by. 
others with sufficient accuracy; but, <^the River 
fish, very little is known. 

It is difficult to preserve fish in a dry state, sa 
as to give their true contour-and character;. and 
so impossM>le to describe th'eir native hues, which^ 
for the most part, disa[^ear after death, that the 
pencil becomes here the only faithful historian | 
und even this pencil must be worked with such 
great rapidity, that the character and colour mui^ 
be finished in that short space of time between 
the capture and the death of the specimen.*— Lit- 
tle apology need, therefore, be offered for tlte 
want of finish in some of the following subjects* 
The designs have \)^en executed witli a principal 
regard to shape, colour, and character — and no 
^ecimen has been admitted, that has not been im- 
mediately recognised and named by all the na- 
tives to whom the species was £uniliar» 



kaiDMkinjf dkis edlectibn, the:Ai(tlior fMeeeded, • 
ia one of the driest seasons ever known, to the 
vicinity of the M\s of the different rivers, with 
a very portable drawing apparatus, two deep 
s^nes of SO fathoms, long, and two large canoes 
manned with Indians, and furnished with all their, 
^hlng apparatus* The task was executed-^every 
haul of the seine was superintended and inspected, 
and as soon as any fresh subject was taken, it was 
l^ansferred to paper whilst yet alive. 
: In a burning sun, and without a covering, this 
undertaking was rather arduous; but it was suf- 
ficiently . repaid by the extraordinary display of 
beauty and variety, as well as by a ho less intellect 
tual gratification — ^a supply of the most exquisite 
i^ubjects of gastronomicid philosophy*. 
^ The Author has velitured to nominate one new 
^enus — Cartaba; but, though he is aware that the 
genera already described, are not sufficiently com* 
prehensive to- include aU the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the different species here d^heated, he is 
not sufHciently confident in his own powers of 
discriminatidki, to give peremptorily . to each indt-> 
vidual its unalterable epithet and classification. 
. One peculiarity of conformation in all the ge« 
nera must not be overlooked. In every species 
that have yet come beneath the Authoir's obser- 
:vation, the branchiostegous membrane has uni- 
formly consisted of four bony rays« This conf- 
slruction sppeeas iO'^ie universal in the ii 



Imiw ift 6i|aAUy witb^ tbotfe ef die n vers. v 

All tthe andividoAls here desevibed ai^'pvm^ 

lOtts^; but tb» gtims Silums, m which st^ dff^* 

*0ea and fieveti 4>e6b4?ctarq9eGie0^ have-ii Mttttrl^ 

^lepetolwhy. ' 

' The yoHng<are ^cdaded-fremAe^ovaEiiviii mW 

the abdom^y iiy theahape andcoknir -c^ the yolk> 

^ an e^ OBd4hird <tfan-mch in- diametef.- 'i» 

this yolk, howew, i$ e¥ideii% perceptible th«^ 

««m dark ey6% tfaa mouthy tentecula* and ^Bsabd-^ 

tailr Wbendia parent fish is- taken in this statc^'^ 

the eggs pl|ss oflP* wUbMit cKfllcalt; thr^gh thdf. 

ttous; and, by- beii)g put into aglass of water} thil 

eggs, in a^&w hours, h^iteh of* themselves and 

the perfect fish ^ppeavs^ with^imly the addition of 

« faorga yttUow.pyotuberanco to its beOijF, like4hei 

abdomen^ rfia.ohickea yist ' hatched^ % 

* io a «tafte of- liberty these-eggs ^re hatdied in 

tjhe abdomen; and, as the young are exduded) 

ihof inmrinia^shoal of from 50 to 150, just ov^ 

>|)ie^head'of the nothor.^ 4>n the l^ast alarm, thll 

soother qdens^her-n^oodi^ and the whole fry rush 

into the thorax md stomach, from whence thtf 

mce BiOt agam rstiiraedj till the appearance of ^dan* 

Ijer ceases«. >. 

- Ther. Anthoc, la several-insiances, *oa ike top* 

^lore of diftrent^qpedes of Silurus, has witnessed 

JboA tha vomiting of^the young firy whe^ an inoh 

landjaJulfin ^ntHh^ .aiid thp i^Yfflwgwifii < nf ihai iW& 



wl^3$t perfectly aakrat^ and wM^hkasbeooiK. 
a fish in ^ glassof water under Ids ixnoiediate in-<« 

iSpection. - 

' Though only one individual is given of tlie Ra^ 
na Paradoxa, it is suspected that there are three, 
varieties^-one having \}een seen in its tadpole, 
slate nearly nine inches long,, and a very similar 
species o^frcg being also conunon in the Deme-^- 
lara River, betiveen the r^^ids and the great lalV 
m^hich is wholly aquatic, and is caught by the Ac- 
caways with hook and line, like a true fish, and ^ 
Mten as a great delicacy. This frog is upwards 
of a foot long, when its kgs and arms are ex* 
toded. • 

The enormous exp^iees Inourredby the Au«^ 
ftor in 6:!tcursion% and procuring specimens and* 
information, rather -damps his exertions; buthft.^ 
kopes, if his esdstence be spared> to complete, aa; 
his next tai^ the class Affl{)hibe&-— the two or*-" 
den of which preseai « most loagnifioent vari: 
ety in Demerara. The botany and die or^thon 
fegy* ^^ ^^ othdr zoological brandies,. haying^ 
already met with the nuist able elucidators, d^ 
Dot require his attention ;. -but there is ample scape 
kdk'tof the employm^ntofalife detoted to thm 
atudy of nature. 

Qf all the varieties of fish yet discovered, .only 
One individual, the Werrywereema, is esteem^ 
poisonous — the whole of the rest prieaentii]^- A 
faost varied an4 ipe3p^attstilyte.s<y rce of ftodt \ .-^ 
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'Rie imintense magnitude oFtheiriTers wdtilA sAl 
keep up the supply, ihougfrthe population was qua* 
drupledn and the fishery, though now not-thougid 
of as a general and T^uhtr tmppiy, mtgfatsoon be 
carried on upon such a constant scale as would 
supply food for thousands. But seihes are never 
used by the Hulattoes or the Indians, who ^sh 
merely to satisfy presort bunger, and who set 
about it m such tt style of indiffisrence, its wouM 
highly disgust a disciple of WaltoA. 

CcHiceive a man of colour lying asleep in hH 
Corral, with a botde of rmn by his side, and a? 
lio61r and Sne in -ftie wAtef oto-^^h*iide oT the <;o^ 
rial, tied fast to the toes of each foot. Here hif 
drifts with the stream-, tiflafemous btte, by- its 
jferk, awakes him, andhe hauls his captireiAwllfc^J^ 
out the 'least symptom of pleasure ©r siirpris^.* 
This spectacle is a ftir specimen <^0efneram4St^ 
febour in the fisheries. - * 

' The Pacou, Gartaback, Peri, ^abo^ry, Tk- 
^ootuh, anti Butery, at^' ^videndjf indiviAiaJs i# 
i, genus liot yet desck&bd. Ttie Ikecoftd doted^ 
fln is soft and fleshy. ^ 

For the present, this g^nus is denominated^ 
Cartaba, till the proper ^ scienttfie application v^ 
^xed by more e:q)^enced'naturalists. All the 
Bunds are found at Gartaba Point, at the conflu-. 
toce of the Masaroony and Cuy any. 
* The Author is awar^ of the existence of fou^i 
or liyii^lSikLroi^IWi^ wsitt^dtm ^oise described 



here, trhlch h^ has had no^ opportunity of d^i- 
seating; but, with the exception of these, the 
Kst is complete. f 

To ever^ i^cimen is i^xed the outline of a 
f^Hical seetioh, cut through the inid<}ie of the 
fish — shewing the poi^ition of the i^ine, and th J 
€fisa«t shape, beyond- a possibtiitj^'of emmeoos^ 
dibscription* - ^ 

Ifo. h ' 

A beauti^ diminutive species, resembling^ lA 
%yrm and habits, the sahnoo pf Europe-<-eight 
inchea in length, iiihabituig the creeks and riv^rsL 
Inhere the stream is rapid and ipegular,. and bot-y 
torn and sides rocky. It bit^Si fi^Iy at a worm^^ 
Wdjts flesh is white and firm* 



<r»>aan^yi<4. 
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No. 2. — Esox. 

Weysou. ^ 

Att^llgftlie atn^liiiidy fish, afibisdfog ckmsidbr- 
al^Ie aitiuBemeni lo die angler, being very num^J 
Ous and voracious, and a good viandt It is; fefun^ 
equally in rapid currents, deeps, shoals, or stag- 
nant waters, whether cfear or muddy, rocky, 
aandy, or graveK^t: T^^ lA^tmii in length, and 
Half a piiaMML 






No. S. 

LOEICARIA CALICTHYft 

This fish, about nine inches long, is found in 
fresh standing waters* It has the instinct of mat- 
ting toge|iier the blades of grass that spread upon 
lihe surface of the water, amongst which it depo;; 
sits a considerable quantity of white slimy froth. 
In the centre of this it deposits its eggs, in a cake 
about the size and sh^pie of the palm of the hand^ 
where they are hatched by the sun and ain 

This fish, from the strength of the plates .with 
wbich it is covered, and the power of the spine ia 
tiie gill fin, penetrates the earth in the sides and 
bottoms of muddy ponds and canals ; and it is 
beyond a doubt, that in very dry seasons, when the 
water is exhaled, it burrows to a great depth be* 
low the surface, where it finds a sufficiency of 
moisture to keep it alive, till the rains again com- 
mence. Other species have also this power, and 
bave been dug oiit of the savannahs aliv^ at » 
considerable depth. 

Both the fish and the eggs are much e^ieeiAed 
by the Creoles, in that imiversal succedanemn, 
ihe pepper-pot. > 

No. 4. ■ ■ ' 

A 

Raka Paradoxa. 
Prog Fish — Maroofy* .r 

This fish, or more pr<^rly, tadpole, is five 



iltdbes in. length, weighs about three ounces, and 
its flesh is of the consistence of a $rm jelly ; ik 
can hardly be called cartilagenous, so soft is the 
spine and its radii. At all seasons of the year it 
niay be found in clear stagnant ponds of fresh 
water, that have been long undisturbed, and are 
not inhabited by other fish, in all its stages of 
transformation. ' 

The frog produced from this fish, is about two 
inches from the nose to the anus. Its gradation 
firom fish to frog is as follows : — 

A leg, which is a hind one, first protudes from 
that part where the gills of fish are usually situ- 
ated. 'When the firat joint is clearly developed, 
the hind leg of the other side makes its appear-' 
ance ; in about a week, both legs being protruded . 
as far as the knee joint, the fish uses them in 
swimming, and two Itunps make their appearance . 
behind and rather below the eyes. These lumps 
are the rudiments of the fore legs, whicli quickly 
become perfectly developed, and the fish has then \ 
something in appearance of an aquatic lizard. It 
now leaves the water, and the tail gradually shri- 
vels and contracts till it becomes a mere slough ; 
it then becomes separated at the anus, and leaves 
the perfect frog — of a beautiful pea green, with a 
;)peUow lateral stripe on each side, and a silvery 
white beUy, gold coloured iris. 

It has a plaintive melancholy note, which is 



olinBiody heavd befinre rain, something Kke tlal^ 
of tl^e £iijx^>ean house-cricket. 

No. 5. 

Ch^todon — Sebalfy. 

• This fish, and No* 10, the Waw-weya, areevi*,, 
dently of the same genus; but the lips of this are. 
not retractile. Its habits and general appearance 
would rather induce us to class it with the genus ^ 
Perca, like which it swims in small shoals; I^: 
;n[iouth is very small — length, five inches^-— «€ale% 
very rough — weight, four ounces. It inhabits aU: 
fresh waters, and sometimes is found in canals^ 
where the water is very brack or even salt ;— i<j 
l^urrows in the mud with great facility, bites r^ea*. 
dily at a worm, and is good eating. 



No. 6. 

This fish must be referred to the same genns: 
as the Cartaback, its general c(Hiformation and: 
habits being similar. It inhabits most fresh water- 
creeks, and its teeth being very sharp, when en** 
closed in a net, it immediately attacks the meshes;^ 
and quickly liberates itself; 8 inches inJangth--^ 
weight, four ouncesr— it is very bony, and of littler 

value as a via^d-^fi^od, nuts and fmiits*, audi esteii 
carrion* . 



^ ■■■■■■- • *fo. 7. *. 

llsox — Haimora. 

This admirable fish is caught in die neighbour- 
hood of the falls, of the length of four feet, and 
12 lbs. weight. The power ofats teeth and jaws 
is sufficient to cut off a man'$ hand at the wrist-^ 
^t is exceedingly voracious — its flesh firm and 
juicyt with not many bones, and it constitutes the 

5rinciple article of food with the Accaways ctf the 
>emerara river. They catch it in traps made pf 
A cylindrical piece of bark, about five feet lon^ 
and six inches in diameter — this being stopped at 
one end, and a live fish fastened to the bottom, is 
suspended horizolitally by a string tied to the 
4)rimcti df some neighbouring tree, at ab6ut two 
*t&sX below the surface, when the Haimora, at- 
%*a^ted by the bait, p&ts his head beyond the c€^ 
Ire, ^e lower end <3S the cylinder sinks^ it be- 
i^mei^ VerticsA, M^d the fish is enclosed With tife 
tiead downwards, beyond the possibility of escape. 



No. 8^ 
Lucannany» 
fish may be a sparus — it is the prince of 
Demerara fish, from the beauty of its colours, and 
^e excellence of its flesh, which is fat, firm, of an 
admirable flavour, and has very few bones. The 
'golden tcircle i& the tail, makes it perceptible bjr 
4be liHJtflas at a depth of three or &>uf £e^ b) the 



^irater, when they, shoot it with the waytiwakasqr^ 
or single barbed fish arrow. It inhabits rapid 
streams of fresh water in shoals, and is difficult to 
catch with nets, as it can spring several feet out 
of the water, and thus gets over the seines. At 
the falls of the Essequebo they are caught two 
feet in length, and six or seven pounds in weight; 
but in the other rivers they are not so large. Its 
food is small fish and insects ; they are delicious 
eatitig when fresh, but are so fat and luscious^ 
that it is difiicult to salt or dry them. 



No. 9. 
« 

^ About nine inches in length, and ten ounces in 
weight, is a good viand, being fat, and not bony. 
Its food is small fish and insects, and it/affords 
good sport to the angler, biting readily at a hoo]f: 
baited with a live earth-worm* It inhabits aU 
fresh water streams, particularly thosewaters th^ 
are deeply impregnated with the dark colouring 
of decayed leaves or pegas. 
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No. 10. 

I This fish is found in those parts of the Tiver 
that have stony or gravelly bottoms— it seeks its 
jTood by turning up the earth with its snout. It 
bites at a worm, and is dry and ta8tele8&*»<*itS6 



lit 

•pequwrf^ caH^ in company m£ti iJie Sebrdlj^ 
«nd, if not of the same gemis, may, perhaps, he 
idassed m tiiat of tricfaopus-wmouth retractile^ 
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No. 11. 
SalTna-^Camy Yalym 
In form and habits resembling the dace; but 
particularly remarkable for the purple spot oa 
«ach side* It is found in pellucid still lak«, or 
eddies of the river — rises at a fly — ^is very shy fui<i 
solitary— is fat and juicy, but very full of bonefi. 

Ho. 12. 

Sof^eery^ or Cattecar9. 

This is att intermediate genus betiv^een the last 

sud the Carlaback-^having all the generic indip 

^ca^ons df xadh, but di&ring in form, being tnucii 

jflaiter ^han the Camy-yaly, but jnuc^ thicker 

than the Cariaback, — ^its habits are similar tii 

those of No. 11. It .isa&t and luscious vianc^ 

but very bony — it has great ipovf&c in the water^ 

and is seldom .taken with a hook iind line* 



■>i^%j»%%'»^%«i 



•No. IS. 

Egoec-'-^HooTy. 

^i^MM wrjr Tcuracuias ;£sh is ibond in all firedi 

igratarst '«rfa«^er ruDoing or stagnant, its^bite is 

very severe ; and wlien tcaiight it sns^s at aiijr 

^Aiin mAm MtmA i^ is^ ^jeasily icaugfat ^ndthi Mr 
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stf<mg*)iook»* baited xvith a piece of any 
fresh fish, and moved about upon the sur&ce of 
the water. It has rather a strong flavour, andis 
remarkably full of bones, which makes it on the 
table easily distinguishable from the Haimora — a 
fish it otherwise much resembles.-— Lengthy S# 
inches — ^weight, two pounds. 

No. 14. ' 
Yacootuhn 
Of flie same genus as No. 11 and 12. It is pe- 
culiar to the Essequebo, where it is caught at the 
mouth of creeks with soft* oozy bottoms — it is 
rather bony, but so fkt, that when in season, from 
the lateral line downwards, is all t)ne mass of fat, 
in taste and consistence exactly resanbling mar- 
row. Its food is insects and decayed TegetaUe 
substances — its mouth is retractile— its scaled 
large, and when alive, gilded at the edges.-— 
Xiength, 15 inches-^weight, 1^ lbs. 



No. 15. 

'^tradan — Wvrwureema. 

TThe Tetrodon is notbranchiostegous— its ^Hs 

having four distinct bony rays. It is common in 

the Essequebo and all its creeks, especially in the 

iieighbourhood of rocks and falls — ^it is vety'vo* 

jticious and daring, and does QOt retreat at tte 

approach of man. - 

. 'Tlie'ngtivaB hokl4fafii fldb infeoend dveatfand 



letestation, its character being that ofauMwt dbad* 
ly poison. The air bladder is very large, and when 
first taken out of the water, the fish blows itself 
np to the shape of an egg^ts skin is rough but 
Diot spinous* — ^Lengdi, three inches-*-waght, one 
dunce.' " ' 
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Np, 16. 
Silurns — Arua. 
This beautiful Silurus is peculiar to the Bsse- 
quebo, where it is caught in the creeks adjoining 
the falls. Its name Arua, signifies the tiger — its 
flesh is firm and well flavoured*— length, abou|: 
three feet — weight, «ix lbs« — Its food is insects 
and small fish. The species of fi:'esh water Silu- 
rus differ from the salt water, in. the head being 
longer and more pointed, the eyes considerably 
iarger, and the mouth smaller* 
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No. 17.. : 

Borouru Batiuk — Snake Fish* 

The anus of this ifish is situated behind tbm 

eyes, at the junctiire between die apertures of the 

^Hs — ^it is common to all the cfreeks. The bpnes 

are small and almost cartilage^pus--4M> scales^; 

Jt perforates the clay in the banks of the rivers to 

the depth of several feet, feeds upon insects, and 

.is caught with a very small hook baited with ^ 

vorm. In pepper-pot its bones become quite soft, 

mi Aie ea^ xoast^ted^; but ^ooki^ in^ lu^r 



m MB iuvdipr In9 ttltn 
No. It. 



This is very numerous in all the creeks wmA 
rivers, where the bottom is sandy or gravelly. It 
feeds on aquatic inseets^^it is a very indifferent 
viand, and the head is so very fitter, diat it must be 
taken -off prior to cooking— it is remarkable for 
Aejsigged points Aat pr^rnde the whole lengtli 
of the Satend unC^^^L^ngtiii tmc "foot— weighty 
i}ne lb. 



«<NMiMk««MHk 



I P hi B'fc p t M i aKt spvcies is &a«d m the fissesftf^ 
|x>> amongst rocks* sad f i lls - ■ - i t biles Madily gt * 
worm, and resembles, «i^'but colour, the Wey«. 
jou.*— Lengthy one fooW^-weighti | lU 

iTo. io. 

^Rus is a Mm fish, peouliar to SssequAo, fev 
lOr five liertt in itngthj -wd w^hing ten or twslve 
jMiimds^ it4S Mmarkable ffijT the great leogih 4if 
"lite twe lower frost Haetk-in tbeiiiU-gr^wn mide; 
-they are ibw indias bNig, fitting ^into iwofleacMl 
^qpeitnres 'between *A» nostrils — it swims wUk 
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kinds offish) on which it feeds indiscriimnaldy; 
It is caught with -hooks, principally in the £ss€^ 
quebo, baited with small fish, and set in the deep 
atr^au). 



No. 21. 
BeerabbUf or Epeerapu. 
This is a sweet but bony fish, peculiar to the 
Essequebo. Its general shape and habits are like 
the pike ; but its teeth are very small, as also it§ 
scales, and its upper jaw protrudes considerably 
beyond the lower one — 9i feet long — weight, 5 
lbs. 
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No. 22. 

Silurm — CoUete* 
\ This fish is a good viand, and is found in all 
fresh streams, particularly at the estuaries of 
creeks.. It is 5 feet long, and 12 lbs. weight, and 
is very voracious, being caught in the night with 
hooks );)aited with small fish» 

\ No. 2S. 

Aramano. 
This peculiar and beautiful ^A. is confined to 
-the Essequebo, and its tributaries-wts jaws have 
a single row of teeth, each ^ <^ an indi long — it 
feeds on fish, and swims with amazing swiftness 
-^its scales form five sides of a hexagon, and are 
nearly as large iss a doUar^*— i^ength, S^ feel-«» 
weight, 4^ lbs. 



. Aboiit^ne in<!hes long, frequent in the Eeiik* 
quebo, and generally used as a preferent JMiit.fii^ 
the larger fish.-— Food, insects* 
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No. 25. 
CaHaback. 

The peculiar construction of die decond luial 
fin, which is soft, full and fleshy, in this and the 
following two species — ^as also the continuity of 
the atial fin, and the extraordinary general for* 
mation, demand the addition of a new getiiiii* 
For this, the Amah, Pacou, and Waboory, 

The Cartaback is an excellent viands having 
few bones, and tasting much like the Turbot , It 
inhabits tlie rocky region of all tiie rivers — fifteen 
inches long, and weighs two potincls--4t feeds oh 
fruits, nuts, and insects, and is generally shdlt 
with arrows as it approaches ih^ banks in search 
of these. It is peculiarly fond of the seed of the 
carapa, and is in the highest state of perfection in 
the month of June, lichen that seed &lls from the 
trees. The Indians boil Che seed, and enclosing 
St in a smaQ basket, lower ittibout two feet into 
file water, and shoot tibe fish-as they approach tb 
4ievedlrit 



No. 96. 
The teethandjaws of thia &&\ m^odg ^som^ 



tOb cnok' Ave- sMSs of mosl? kindis^ of mi^ tm^^bm: 
kernels of which it feeds, as also on all kinds of 
iateots, and offa); I tB flesh is- inferim* to the Car* 
tabaek^ but its* haunts the sfflpi^— IB inches ioe 
lengthy and weight S lbs. 

Vh. 27. — Pacou* 
Paeou, 

This fish is peculiar to the Essequebo, and is 
fi>und in great numbers at the falls, where it is 
shot by the Indians with arrows, as it passes and 
repasses, and forms their principal subsistence 
during the wet season. 

In the dry season the Indians throw the seeds 
of the arum arbores<;ens into the stream, and 
shoot tJae fish as it rises to seize it. It is an ex- 
cdlent viand, and can be salted and dried with 
great, care, in which state the Indians traffic it 
throughout the Colony^ Similar, in habits and 
haunts with the Cartaback.-— Length,. 20 inches^ 
•—weight, 4* lbs. 
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Orper 4^ — Genus 2. 

Anablebs. ^ 

This fish called Pour-Eyes by the Europeans^ 

and Cassoo]^wa by the Indians, is entirely a sea 

$sh, being confined to the coasts, and is given 

merely to supply the deficiency of former, d^scrip* 

It swims in shoab of 50* or 160, between win4 
ttd water«^t» eyei^ks^^^ two chiystalline 
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I^ses, opemng into one retina, so that it liees at • 
once both above aiwir below .'withoiit moving the 
eye or the head. This is its protection against 
birds and fish of prey, to which it would other- 
wise fall an easy victim — its scales are thin and 
small, and its flesh soft — it feeds oh marine in- 
sects, and is eaten by the lower orders, common- 
ly ten inches long, and weight four ounces. 



« 



Order 4^— Genus 2. . . 

Silurm — Gaelbacker, 

Indian nsme^JVeerokotoary. 

This sea silurus is given as a comparison mttu 

the fresh water individuals, and to introduce a 

specification of all the varieties common to Guiana^ 

SEA FISH. . 

Length. Weight. * 

ft. in. lbs. 6z, 

1. Wecrokotoory, -----. s o 50 

^. Courasse, - -----. 4 o SO 

S. Cooma Cooma, ----- s o 12 

4. Aweeraa, ------- 3 O 15 

5. Low Low, ------- 12 O 250 

6. Bom Bona, ------ 1 10 6 

7. Kary Mayu, -----. e 50 
a, Manarry, --.---••s O 1^0 

9. Boheury, ------- 18 28 

10. Larima, ------- 1 o 1 

11. Boohoocooljr, ' - ----- O 10 - - 1 12 

FRESH WATER. 

1. Arua, ---....-3 o .6 

2. Colet^, -------- 5 o 12 

a. DawdHa, --^-.--- '2 .3 

4. Lowkiddy, ------- 1-6 2 

5. Cassy, - 1«0 1 * 

6. Heemery, •--'- ---''•.'o' 8* 4 
?• Abuya, -.--.-. 8 4 

Eighteen HI ttlK • 
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iPo0lnr(yt. 



On a final revision of the foregoing pages, it is 
•necessary to add a few explanatory observations, 
and to adduce a few subsequent remarks on oc- 
currences of a more recent period, than that dt 
the original compilation. That ** we never forgive 
ihose we have injured^"' is a proverb wliieh, it is 
to be feared, the }X)or Indian will never be abl« 
to fal^fy ; — nor will those who have be^n so pai- 
jpably instrumental in reducing him to his present 
state of degradfttiori, feel any thing but ragie and 
resentment against any e£R)rts that are made to 
uphold and restore him. Melancholy, tberefiore; 
as is the reflection, that even the remedy proposed 
may be too late in its operation, there is yet a 
more melancholy conviction, that it will be stfei* 
nuou&Iy opposed by those who ought to fee itft 
warmest advocates, and only coolty suj^ported by 
such as have ho motive in the question beyond 
tlie feeble influence of disinterested humanity. 

1st. -With regard to the Warows, the latest in« 
formation that can be procured gives such a scene 
of mortality, and consequent emigration, that the 
suggestions of a naval nature in that Chapter are 
nullified ; and the bar of the Pomeroon River 
iias, from disuse, become so shallow, that no craft 



of any QGAsiderable dimensions could be got over 

2d. It i& tol^ itaredi &m th^. strength of the 

Indians of the Demerara River, (the Accaways,) 

are, by this tim^ emigrate^l to the south and<the 

Eastward. - - ♦ « 

. Si* In the Aeawaak naticm, a gr^at i^piatof 

:di$conteiit prevails, from the very indiscriminate 

'^amler^E whlqb^the late presents we:i^ d^stijUbnV 

^. Many ^f those, ivhofie alacrl^ and. sex^ai|S 

ist the la|e;In$i4r»ectii>n procured them asspi^ 

jotoesi^f^iaGr^ased rewaji?d$9 .havc^ either beea al^ 

.ffi0t^ mef^etste^ Of* -r^ceiv^ merely the samp 

idnre bs v^thers who h»vm never dqne servico^ 

jlA^y to^ljbe^glEeat dlsQO^agemwt of^robjly^ ^fi4 

loyalty, l;b« indi<lli'Capta|i|^ Warabanara^ iiil^ 

W9A dritenfftom Boerasiii Credk by on^ Prolec^ 

Her^ for traitoro^ correspondency with the M^ 

^ooBs.in that-qnafteri is^ow r^a|^ipte4.in"T% 

.paeoeida Cfeek by, .another JPcotector^ and jbsr 

itered hy^him in a qufff teF where hia dis^jralty maf 

^ of tfae^iriost^p^nicipns CQi^s$qii;ii^ic$« . -^ ^ 

, . 4 A*. The Indian ^who destroy^ the chi^ofil^^ 

Insurireeti<>n, has rec^csiyed a reward of.£pw..,iqp^ 

£fijt0joi$a» . TjlieJUte Governor, in th^ scqle el'ire* 

"wards under bis (m& sign-HMuuu^i or4e¥«d fSQ9 

gmUers., . ^ . . ^^ 

> Nmnerons oth^. fa^ts of similar, tend^mgr xawif^ 

t»peliitbe^er)^Sjq£ev.e^ tho^.mo^t d|3|;ennuied 4^ 

jrcfiis^-jiiSbi^mi^ipiH C^. to deipa«Kid it:a0);^:%9ia4|lf 
«em{MAQnt sojirces*. .i . . « 



A doinsimtier of impxiry w^uld elidt ma^ trnflv 
KpoB the sud>jecV pr<>v]ded its^ekamination w«b 
testrieted to those individuals #hoy irom Joii^ 
jstaadttig/iti'die C^ibny,' caa.coaBp^ .th« ppen^' 
iMKi ^ die preseHfe vrith ibri&er jsy8tidiESy^-r-.ftnd tb 
iSaosd of later datet whoise raskhsnee onsongs^and 
pe](s6Bftl adquaiiitanee with, itber Xndiftnsy midxaa^ 
WE&Txiuse> to gorier^Qtifteiit palroniigf^ > gives Ami 
^BtmmdciitkMusi the oompIeKioa of di8int;igDe8ted 
tj^Hitb-; fant, tbe eertaikt way torender. this me»9 
Mose abortive^ ^aad^ thevefote^ ptorhaps^ tbejbostf 
Uedj tD be piirscffidy)':vioidd ibertd.ptriiiil the: i^^ 
^ecMor to f©rm part of the Gcunmititee^ j«d,. Jbg^ 
irii^wii^ them ta qvesticm tbe Pdsti^hoUalB^. lo 
^^Madb tndy suck krfbimatiDBasnRas mo$tharm6$i 
ukim^m llieir 0wn vienn. Ham beHUql^ ibaiiit 
Mm lodges imd isstifiers^ we^shdilfaii hiivem yri^ 
tkfrap^eiiBeii .6£ DemoMm justice and: ili^ptfftfaifiljri 
.'it flight porfaaps fatppen, onsaek an^ioitaii^ 
inonf J^at'aiew doeiraieBta ^HroiddjiiBfcr thai qia 
-peaaanee ^ niflier m ihcediBeiiieiit tendenjo^'te 
daiinebf dit pattiear conaamed-Hsucb'ds the anN^ 
%Dd^aag of Indiaiis without aiitfaolrity^ £»* the 
pratedidn of rprivate prc3)dr(y^— misapprapriatiw 
ia£ ptvsents— reiid -not kast^-^ neglect or refusal to 
.Caefaaige such humane dntie% aa are jeconpidleft 
bj Idwy in tadxalf of the laoTO iw^Qured skire |io-*' 
p«]ation« At tbe^tin^ bfib^ di^ifflrtiire of the*. 
late T<iauifeennnt»Qo^aegnor» the Indmns'^yf tfie Da*- 
ijaiani^ jod) iSss^aebcv Aad the JkianiaAiofif^ 
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labtcion^ were inociilated^ or proTided mAi. Qie 
means, by indiytdwls/at their priirate expense*-* 
Where was the humanity of the Proteetors iiaia? 
They had 'more profiti^le business tx> attend to. 
«": The Au&or of the present* Work here claia]# 
the reward c of. an approving, jconscience^ iB:c«if* 
jimdicm ,with X C. B^^ndss, Esq., who, nsA b^ 
ing then protector, but' with a heart opeii4o the 
«alis of real be&eFokace, assisted him in stoffw^ 
the ravages of that :&tal\dist3mper, the smaU-pox^ 
by the inoculflition of upwards' of a dioosaiid 'Ia«- 
dian& ; without <he least remimeratkm from 'the 
Groveniment, or cb»operakbn of the Proteclxn*9 ;- 
lOid to this 'iirterfercsiice'iis^ ^3wmg the^ present m^» 
iatence of n^ie^tentfas ofiltfae Isdiw. popuktioB^ 
that being the prqoorMoiLof loss. where the mocii* • 
k^on c<mldmot\be e&c^«>Itvii^ aiso^^rtonate 
that this act conveyed7iisKO!wn.reward,rfQi^beyoBd 
thiit,4t/vas' only, repaid by itfae^osaest cahunaji^ 
aiiiBily,<aiid perseomioB; :^ i, 

i On the question ^author^as fi»r%the ascmoim 
ataaces detaifed in the preceding Chapters, it wilt 
be necessary to'stftte, that thouj^ aft &ets withm 
Us reach have been identified by the Audior'a 
ieudividual \expi^nence, yet a considerable portkia 
baS'Oeoessariiy been extracted from the evidenee 
of the Indians, where that evidence' has beeu. 
atron^y corroborated* ..Tiiia mustT'be premiiedy 
becausiil 'on makiiijg inquiries of a single* JndiaiiyL 
he is more ind^Eied to state what he thinks -may: 



fceagfeei^k^ llMn what is strictly triie; add the 

roflUHitic miecdotes: published by. ;son)e of our 

ffiAdem epbanjerists, ^ in which their creduUtyris 

more palpable than their judgaieiit, areattribtU- 

«ble to this propensity. - T^ere is one avenue, to 

ibe heart of an Indian, that is always closed, to 

the stranger, and to the European in authority 

•Terhim.. Time and. unmnittingkincbess.akme 

opens tiiis door of his affections, as he makes it a 

point df hbhour to lie to all. the world, bat to.be 

true tohis friend. . ., . • v ^ . * . , s 

\ The Author .hasheard the most ia^pudentiak 

^kies advanced by: Indians to the.higbceii aathori* 

lies^ and, xipon taxing them priyalieljE with the 

fraud, has been answered /Whk a laii^«-*>^^ WItat» 

tiien? — We are not roatty ?' \ '- .- _ 

i Any^ ii^tance }n ; wl^eh: the GowsiBient'doecK 

mot aat up to the wexy letter of its promise or thiaL 

•sqpectation held . but^ . is .inim^iflte^ ietogdc upba 

as a {Nrecedent mid justification, for; unlfiNm aa^' 

igrateBQatic deception. iThe Exc^udye ttiat h%s 

taioe been farced to deviate from the ka^Slgar^^; 

c>f faith pledged, to the Indians^ 'hasf irrtW$ab}|!: 

\QHt all claim to their truth or codfidence. : :^.'*<^ -i 

,« It is hoped, that: the matter h^i^>funushfi|d:Wi}]^ 

enable abler .hands to #dvocat<9 tb^ eai|s<eitbiis; 

brought forward. DOaUm^Hs^and authorities ace^ 

isot' wwtirig, most ccmp^tely- to .subs|anti|k|e .theu 

princifid &cts before ; any - tribunal ; and; .. iC the. 

kudden-sprii^igs. of opp0^$iin ooj^d but .once be. 



t w bug h i tef piA^ its ptibiic; ^irikbtnuitimi iimiict 
be certain*' Thii ^tftiement mi|^t be iaeicplica-* 
ble to an European reader; biiti^reit iaay#a 
imagined posibiUe^ that- a momontary mQuencer 
eould be^ ifessevoisdd, during die first inlidrr^nufBt 
^exdcudve inexperience, detmnemtal to tke beat 
iiiteresttf of the comtnimity, end that may cimsls 
many a kktem pttig sobsegiiantly td cofoiiterac^ 
tfnd remedy*^ 

There cw,.ineveidie!as% bd netloiikv that Iber 
truth, however discouraged in itftficstiippedt^ wiHf 
itltiiiMdy .&rde its ydayy mwa td Ae oloseisr'of 
t^iose tOKitit intextefed' im tejectipg it. A.pbcc^ 
sttkestiiis, dr 4 vqplettiBhi^* tafato aad cfjBm^ ipqir 
give nibme^taky W4s^^ tv ti|Biiiooe^-«d%ltt jul 
champaigne, or dtdliUfc nidhnB^ r i ha t iMekk Vma^ 
widi the wtml of^i^a opkuod, '«ai' dsey ; e*i^ 

Mf mmmtillfy ^^pewOMtmA :fmdmk^ and entaipkecl 
tti.llHl ^il- fkoik 4i4e&to he deriiyet BuhaJgHrte^; 
tfeiSy triUp ^tettiniipe^ th« dmmklg of & pmrJenc 06 
^ebM&ftii Ittd ]^lilfaMil jfiQ^tanee. in both dnnr 
depertmMlid)' Jg^DiMileraf4^jiid£ly talcidated to be^ 
4»eilif e^lbli liqT'ilf itttf^ijfedidft to die ^new ivodd, 
^ttritb* aft li«r ^9^ ttK^a^totect Itdd ofinf oe pMrf imv 
weallii, end ^m^; and il ii^ a» captain as that; 
liie tfttH jsets <tiat tmA^QOo^iH^Be^ Ihakj; befere dw 
flph^it^f^ imiitiH' akeps, iMd pnhiic ilii umitiiii Jm-^ 
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cd by Goiter, m^ fdtocated ty lite OTiWymou» 
di^iples^ will eease ^ oppress the theatre of hi$ 
feme, or ;the objects of his tyranny. | 

Congiiatulating the community that t^e ttoru 
ofp6wer> and the contumely of ignorant; wAlth^ 
ha^ at length lifted the veil that conce^iled th^ 
road to unbounded publie. advantage, andjexj^nd* 
ed public .safel|^ — ^no public rew^ard, or prtvalQ 
estimation, can compete with the self-appdroy^l <ii 
<Hxe who is conscious, that^ in such a causey h)s' lise^ 
aefeed &r the best interesjis of {H>sterity. Ami, bum- 
ble as isithe deed, and feeble the hand t|iat exe-. 
cirtes it, twiihout frieiids, patronagjsi, or asfisCEmce^ 
in the teeth of power, prejudice, imd pafty-^the 
eonscipu6ne£& of good intentions, and the convict 
ti(^ of unimpeachable, integrity, ^ill smWK tte 
Iiardeat reck for his repp$e,.€|nd sik^eeten t^e tem^ 
<Mit df aH >lnayAbiti»»s existence, to 
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EfeRiiTA. 



B^ge 7>«»Lliw 24»-*f4|>r Caro&utJvr, read Caribisee* 
•^ ■*- — 27,— for )^arrott;j, read Warovif, 

— ^, — 19,— for loodt/j read woody, 

"^ 83, — 17,<*-^or vaccine varus, read vaccine mru$», 

•«i 46, -^ S from bottoin,^for t<wt/. read trtnilf. 

— • 4$, — 8,— for ttiMf/, ijone, read mwistone 

•— 51, — ■ ' if or onethitti, redd aae-fimeUi, thfoagjhout. 

— 54, — 4 from bottom,— >for Aoum, read Aoiirs. 
•-» 36, JjoMt \ine,^^9r priest, temd prieiis. 

mm 57| line S0»— ^^ fot^^ jn^n, vead man* 

— ^, — 17,— for on/y ^6ourj, read ^o^oicri. 

— a5, — l,'^tor libertitet tttA llheraiei^ 

-* 101, — 6 from bottom,—- for radkates, rmi 

— 107, -— 14,— for a no iea, road a feif. 

— 110, — 20,*for Taco<auh, read FacflMuA. 

— 193, — 8,— for ana/, raaddonaA 
-•—•-» 19,— for amoAy read mMu 

-^ Iflt, mm i7,«*-iv MTtf, T«id4|ai^ 



